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rather that I had always found him resolutely determined 
to swell out his breast, bend out his calves, turn up his 
nose, and look coldly and majestically down upon every- 
body, hig master included. It struck me, too, that the Lord 
Mayor's footmen were the sort of modest, right-minded 
young men who would take @ shilling in the spirit in which 
it was introduced; and being satisiied of this, I did not 


Rule, Britannia, Britannia (with big drum emphasis), Britan- | the Nesselrode pudding, and claret with the filberts, and | 
nia rules the waves (cymbals), and a row and a row and arow | might have had beer, had I been disposed towards that beve. 
dow-dow, and the Bri—tish Gren—a—diers. Ear-piercing rage, which I wasn’t. 
pipes, clash, jerk, bang, hurrah !—British constitution, rights, owards the close of the feast, when the Lord Mayor and 
and liberties, bulwarks, Magna Charta, Temple Bar, Bow- | the gentlemen at the head of the table were beginning to look 
bells, Wat Tyler, Domine dirige, Gog and Magog, glory,| thoughtfully towards the cloth, snd nervously pick threads 
liberty, fraternity, and festivity, hurrah! Before 1 descend | from it, as if they expected to find ideas in warp and 
think it necessary to put them to the test. from my chariot at Charing-cross (where I fly from | words in the woof, I am favoured by one of the Lord Mayor's 
F. M. Anak, of the Anakim, marshalled us very speedily,|the intoxicating scene, to prepare for another intoxicat- | sons (to whom I take this opportunity of tendering my warm. 
and having been taken charge of by Mr. Common Serjeant, |ing scene, the banquet), let mo make one little remark, | est thanks formany hearty atientions) with an Cialedee b 
who is good enough to supplement the favour of represent-| with regard to the apparert condition of the people who | the gallery. From this elevated tion, at the end of the 
ing me in parliament, by giving me # seat in his carriage, I | thronged the streets, The majority belonged to the poorer | Hall, seated upon Magog’s toes, I am enabled to view the 
find myself, much to the hurt of my hoy me taking the | classes; but during the whole journey from the City to West- | building and the assembled company from a é Of vantage 
pas of the Aldermen, the Sheriffs, and the Lord Mayor him-/| minster, where I must have passed in review at least half a| which has no excelsior except the crown of 's head, 
self. million of people, I did not observe one single person who | Here, too, I listen to the speeches as well as I can, but the 
And now for the next three or four hours, so far as I have | was not comfortably dressed and decently shod. I looked | only speakers I am able to hear are the Lord Mayor and the 
any personal observation of what is going on, Mr. Common | hard for a person without a shoe to his foot, or a coat to his | Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose every word, even at this 
Serjeant and your humble, but oa this occasion highly digni- | back, but I could not see one. I saw nothing to shock the | distance, is distinctly audible. I wonder if anybody ever be 
tied, servant, are the heroes of the day, the sight which the | feelings of a person who was riding in a luxurious pry + fore sat upon Magog’s left foot and made a dessert table of 
multitude have come out to see, the cynosure of millions of | and was presently going to feast upon all the delicacies of the | his pedestal! There is a very secure and convenient place 
eyes. There is a mounted brass band before ue; there is &) season. It was not a cold, shivering mob; it was a warm, | for a bottle of champagne behind the tip of his wooden sword 
mounted brass band behind us; there is a policeman at each | comfortable mob. It was not a hunzry looking mob. It had |—nobody can see it from the front—and the hollow of his 
window, and two troopers, with drawn swords in their hands, | either had its dinner, or was going to have it when the show | foot affords an ample place cf concealment for a dish of 
are making their chargers whi-k the people back with their There was no sign of anxiety as regards victuals. 1 | almonds and raisins. I saw something behind Magog—but 
tails. Once more I feel that l ought to have a gown, or — am not going toargue that there are no poor, destitute, | there, I mustn't betray his secret ; it would be shabby, consi- 
chain, or a wig, for the people are all craning their necks to look | hungry, miserable creatures in London ; I merely make a note | dering the intimacy he admitted me to. 
at me and mutiering ; and I am afraid that what they are say-| of the general aspect of this great mob asit appeeredtoanot| Here I sat, with a friend, listening tothe murmur of inaudi- 
inu is not respectful. Luckily I cannot hear them for the} unattentive observer. I leave conclusions to be drawn by | ble speakers and the ringing notes of very audible singers 
bang of the drums and the fanfare of the trumpets. Do you | others. (notably Mademoiselle Leibbart : though why she should think 
want to know what it is to ride in a procession and be stared) The Banquet! A few minutes before six, my chariot (two | the Cuckoo suitable to the occasion I can’t imagine), until the 
at by a million of people, with drums beating, and trumpets] red wheels picked out with black, driver sits behind, coat of | figures in the kaleidoscope begin to drop out, and the blaze of 
blaring, and horses prancing, and sabres gleaming? I will | arms, a crown, or, and the legend in Arabic, 13,076) sets me | shifting colours grows thinner and fainter; and as the scene 
tell you. It was like going out to see in boat for the first} down at the grand entrance of the Guildhall. 1 present a| gradually fades out before us, my friend and I grow philoso. 
time. I wasn’t used to it; I wasn’t sure about the safety of|card like an illuminated panel—probably on the model of| phical, and moralise about life and the vanities of the werld— 
the thing; 1 wasn’t comfortable. I felt my heart beating | Gog an Magog’s cards, an emphatic rebuke to the “ no cards” | not forgetting that there is some champagne left in the bottle 
rather faster than usual, It wasn’t pride. To put it mildly,| of the shaboy world more to the west—and am bidden to|—finally coming to the conclusion, by a process of reasoning 
I will say nervousness, When | saw how the streets were | enter. Chaos has given place toorder. The halls and corridors | which | am unable now to trace, that it is a fine thing to have 
packed with human beings, that the very walls of the houses|are neatly draped, the pictures are hung, the statues have | plenty of money, and be able to. have real turtle and guinea- 
were stuccoed over with faces, leaving nothing visible but | taken up their places, the flowers and shrubs have been taste- | fuw] for dinner, and ride home in our own chariot instead 
living and breathing humanity, as if the town were built of | fully disposed around tiem, the gas is lighted, and the stage | the hack cab to which our Alnaschar’s vision is now melting 
men, waite a —— poy of Le: — A paren I 4 is ped to begin. Everything has “ — all right at night.” 4 
contemplated this marvellous t for some time, 1 was struck | as it alw.ys miraculously dces, spite of the morning appear- ‘f 
with a grotesque ey of Pharoah passing through the Red | ances to the contrary. T peas ap the grand corsider' through THE BONE MAN OF HOSTONIC. 
In a recess beside the great west door of the church of Hos 
tonic, in Bohemia, stood tor many generations a nt skele- 


Sea, I will say that Mr. Common Serjeant is Pharaoh, 1 am) a grove of red, white a blue, reminding me that Britannia is 
his prime minister, and here we are passing through the di-| the pride of the ocean, the home of the brave and the free. I , 
vided waters of humanity. Iam in morbid terror—the world | enter the grand hall. The last manceuvre has been executed. | ton, its skull drooping on the breast, and the hands folded as 
is out, 1 can’t help it—of the fate of Pharaoh, and that the| The Field of the Cloth of Damask is duly arranged and set | ‘hough in prayer. Immediately before it was the tomb of s 
parted waters of humanity will meet and swamp us. I get/ out, and only awaits the assemblage of the valiant knights | noble family once residing in the neighbourhood, but now 
used to it by-and-by, however—as what will not a man get/ and ladies fair. A splendid, gorgeous, dazzling scene, but I | extinct. ’ 
am not permitted to pause and admire. I am againonthe| The strange attitude of the skeleton fixed the idea in the 
point of asking what those two pulpits are for, when I am | popular mind, that the Bone Man a without ceasing to 




























































































used to? talk about the eele!—and conceive the horrid nD 

of looking out for my friends, and astonishing their weak 

minds with a sight of myself fizuring in the Lord Mayor’s| burried onwards by thecrowd. Up a flight of steps, through | #dead woman, who lay in the vault before him. Several times 
Show! Iam speedily enabled to carry my design into exe-| a crush room, up more steps, sharply to the left, and I am in| was the skeleton removed from its niche, and buried under a 
cution, I see a friend at a window. He sees me; he falls|forit. “Your card, sir?” I give it, and then, in tones of| green sod in the churchyard, but on the following morning 
back as if he were shot! I am seen by many friends, and | thunder: those who came to early mass saw the grave open, and the 
this is, in every case, the effect I have upon them. Each one} “The Honourable Mr. All-the-Year-Round !” turf folded back, and within the sacred building stood, as 
falls back with a gasp, as if pierced in a vital by @ bullet.| The Honourable Mr. A.Y.R. approaches a dais, on which | before, the white Boue Man with drooping head, and folded 
But it is when I am seen of my enemies that | have my great-| are standing the Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, and their | hands, at the vault door. And well might he be condemned 

pretty daughter. He bows, receives a pleasant secogaition by the judgment of God to stand thus, year by year, 
from the Lord Mayor, and is thus fortified for an ve | the tomb, for long ago he had been a lawless knight, 
backing out of the presence. Having myself safely passed | not God, nor regarding man, and he had come in his wander- 
through a trying ordeal (which took me unawares), one ings to Hostonic, where he had seen the Lily of Hostonic, the 
to the bottom of the stairs, and take a cold-blooded delight in | only daughter of the nobleman who then inhabited the castle 
watching others. The grand folks are coming now, and | Whose ruins are now the haunt of the owl, and he had 
their arrival is announced by blastof trumpet. Standing here | brought the Lily to shame, and to an early death. When 
at the fout of the staircase, where a policeman on duty, with | the old lord in anger slew bim, his would not rest in 
a raised pie, a pheasant, a jelly, and a dish of grapes under his/| its grave, but rose, and stationed itself at the head of the 
nose, is suffering the tortures ot Tantalus, I see them all as| tomb, with the dim eyes fixed on the sepulchral stone which 
they up, and note how they are received. hid the Lily, and there he awaited his release. The corpse 
“ 
Ch 


est triumph. Their vanity makes them forget ior a moment 
that | am their enemy, and they are my enemies; and, just 
to show their friends that they know somebody who is hand 
in glove with the Lord Mayor, they make mea bow. I need 
not say that I treat them with triumphant contempt. A pub- 
lisher of mine saw me, and I made a note to ask for more 
money for my next literary performance. I feel satisfied in 
considering that I have got it. 1 count the increase before- 
ban 


d. 

Being inside the Show, of course I cannot tell you how it 
looked outside, but all whom I have heard express an opinion, 
say that it was the most orderly and dignified procession that 
has been seen for many years. 1 was assured before 
that this was certain to be the case, as the Lord Mayor 
courageously determined to dispense with the men in armour, 
whose habit of getting drunk and tumbling off their horses 
hed, on previous occasions, seriously interfered with the 
solemn course of the pageant. As the cits don’t like anything 
which savours of saving money on this occasion, his Lord 
ship conciliated the prejudice, yo the cash which 
the men in armour usually cost eco the Guildhall 
with flowers and shrubs, which were y a deal pret- 
tier and a deal sweeter than encased troopers redolent of 
rum. 

ia about two hours from the time of starting, we arrive at 

estminster Hall, where the civic diguitaries, in their silk 


he Right Honourable Earl Russel! !” became a skeleton, centuries rolled by, and still that release 
eers and a thunder-clap of applause. had not been effected. But one morning those who went to 
“The Chancellor cf the Exchequer!” church found the niche empty, and the skeleton had crumbled 
2 More cheers, and another thuncer-clap of applause, into a little heap of grey dust. How this was effected I will 
The cabinet ministers come in official uniform—blue coat | relate, as the Bohemian pessantry tell the tale. 
with a great deal of collar—the judges in their scarlet gowns,| One night there was uproar in the tavern of Hostonic; 
wigs, and square black caps, suggestive partly of college, and | three brothers, with their pockets full of money, had been 
paruy of passing sentence, and a few public f ap- | drinking and gambling all ~—— proposed continuing the 
pear in court dress, one of the most distinguished-looking | 8sme amusements all night. Their drunken shouts and laugh- 
personages being Sir Thomas Henry, the chief ter continued till long every house in the village was 
whose suit is of black velvet. And for an hour and more the | closed, and every light extinguished. 
trumpets continue to sound, and the distinguished guests,} They were waited upon bya servant girl who had been 
male and female, continue to pass onwards, in a glittering | deserted by her husband, and who had but nate. for the 
stream, towards the reception-room. Dazed by the ever- | first time, become a mother. By her poverty she had been 
shifting kaleidoscope, and almost blinded by the blaze of dia- | driven into service. Many arude and ugly joke ai her ex- 
stockings and their court pumps, are kept standing on the} monds, I seek to relieve my eyes by turning them upon the | Ptnse was made by the tipsy men, but she remained silent, 
historic, but cold, flags longer than there seems any necessity | two pulpits,which have so deeply excited my curiosity. At that | modestly and ntly waiting on them without speaking 
for, On squeezing up the stairs leading to the courts (at the| very moment, fourstrong men were placing Bibles upon the | More than was necessary. 
tail of the i who are awfully me ty find that ions. They lay the huge books back upwarda, andl am| Asshecame out of the cellar with full pitcher, one of the 
the delay and obstruction have been caused b: r. Briefleas, | still more curious. Presently, two persons ascend. They | brothers said to her, laughing, 
who is here in full force, The whole Briefless family are] wear no gowns. Are they of the dissenting persuasion? They| “ Well, my girl! 1 suppose you are busy making clothes for 
here, all in their wigs and gowns, put on simply as an excuse | turn up their cuffs. Are they muscular Christians going the baby, eh ?” 
places in the Court of The pulpit drum ecclesiastic “ Ah, sir!” she replied ; “I have not the materials of which 
To beat with a fist instead of a stick. See: Seen The poor lite jamb will 
D em, indeed 
No, they are carvers, and the big Bibles, back upwards, are} “I'll tell you what,” said the second brother, shaking his 
barons of beef! ; head drunkenly; “you must earn the money to buy them, 
All the trumpets are ding at once, the “s are eettl-| and the cradle, too. 
ing into their places, and the singers in the gallery are clear- 
ing - ys to sing grace. At = first note, five hundred 
people w ave sat dowr premature up again simul- 
taneously, and the effect is curious. Took sinainosess sit- 
ting down, when the grace has been sung, is equally curious, 
and I should like them to do it again. I am not at all eager 
oor Up turtle, poe perceive. The fact is, the ex 
lendour of 





for being present in the best 
during Bo gpesannenicn of he Teed Hager to the 
was really pleased to see Tom and J 
ensic fig; tor I thought, to be sure, they had got briefs at last ; 
but the way that Tom put his tongue in his he 
asked him, convinced me that the “cause” of his being there 
was not on ag . ®, - 4, a Ss — 
gowns, ermine co , an w w gran 
and imposing. I have seen very few dignitaries in thelr 
of office, seated in their chairs of state, who did not remind 
me of supers at the theatre. Even the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, as I have before observed in this Journal, is apt 
to call to my mind Mr, ©, J. Smith trying Janet Pride at the 
Adelphi. But the Barons of the Exchequer woked no 
such comparisons, except as regards one v olly-lookin 
Baron, who was, in face and the twinkle of his eye, e - 
ingly like Mr. Paul Bedford. But certainly the Barons of 
the Eschequer were awe inspiring, and one could not but be 
respectful, in thought as well as in demeanour, in their pre- 
sence. ‘Ihe manner in which the Chief Baron delivered his 
address to the Lord Mayor was exceedingly dignified. He 
sat in his chair all the while, with his bands laid one upon the 
other, and bowed his head gracefully to point his remarks. It 
was quite regal lam not an’ f sure what the ceremony was, 
for the Brie family blocked up my view; but I think the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, if not sworn, were in some way in- 
vested with their office, aad I distinctly saw Tom Briefless 
start and tarn pale when the Lord Chief Baron invested a 
peo tanins Sheriff with the power of arresting and keeping 
in custody all such persons as the courts might decree judg- 
ment against. ® 
~. the Court of —p > the civic dignitaries wesped 
away"into another, to pay their respect to the judges; but 
was notable to follow immediately for the Briefs family, 
who stopped the way. 
By-and-by I step into the carriage with Mr. Common 
Serjeant, and away we go again, with See be me 
hero, which I feel refers to myself and my learned friend, 





, 1 don’t mind giving zm the money,” cantina’ the 


“ Anything which is not beyond my strength,” said the 
i eagerly, as her cheek flushed with hope; “tell me what 

ys do, and I will do it.” 
traordinary| “ oains difficult, m , no-thing v dif-fi-cult,” 
sp! scene, the majestic grandeur of the Hall, the | quoth the man; 7 ee wi py & of “ti 
long vista of gaily-dressed guests resembling parterres of | ter, he said, looking round to his brothers for applause, “ you 
flowers, the glitter of the gold and silver plate, and the star-| shall fetch me the skeleton which stands at the church door! 
like effect of the lamps, have so lapped up my finer sense, that | Eb, lads, she shall do that, shan’t she; and we will pay her?” 
my grosser appetite is submerged and forgotten. My wildest} The maid recoiled in horror, and her cheek 
fancy, stimulated by the Arabian Nights, has never imagined} “Oh, sir!” she said faintly; “do not make a mock of me 
anything more gorgeous. more spleadid, more -like. | in my aoe oe tempt God with such profanities !” 
What the Guildhall was like on these occasions before it was} But the oiher brothers praised him who had made the of- 
restored and beautified, I cannot say. fer, and drawing their purses from their pockets 

If I had not, with the corner of my eye, detected a Z | out chalers and groschens, and made of them a pile in 
man fishing out from the tureen all the pieces of qoute te the middle of the table. 
his own plate, it is probable that my trance would have lasted| “There!” shouted they; “fetch us the Bone Man, and you 
until the turfle had been removed. But seeing this, I e,| shall have this as a gift for your brat.” 
and demanded turtle. I had it—twice. Not polite to for} The poor girl trem in every limb; she looked at the 
soup twice; but can’t help it; besides, pees eet eae money, and then at the red, faees of the drunken men, 
greedy young man. Don’t believe any one who ‘outhat/and she knew not what to say. That little pile of silver 
you don’t get hot things at the Lord Mayor's banquet. tur- | would, indeed, be a godsend to her—but at what a cost was it 
Ue was hot, the pea-hen was hot, the guinea-fowl was hot, the|to be won? She bt of the gloomy churchyard, and the 
potatoes were hot—and floury. I had so many hot and nice| solemn church, in darkness, and of the skeleton 
— 2 = As ee ay ont po for a slice of the baron S the wall niche before the tomb. 

. Icould not have a daintier, better served, dinner “Come, you must not be making vu ” said 

I had eset ordered itjfor four, of Guater. As to drinka- the eldest of the brothers ; wees pry te Lam em rts 
the pea-hen, and Madeirs with the guinea fowl aes tock wi looking 

e pea-hen, an ¢ guinea-fow with| “Let me have two minutes to decide,” she 
the partridge-pie, and port with the cheese, and sherry with dash aie &h dn ete, andl Con gta 2 ke 
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pent over her little one and kissed it. ‘“ Anything for thee, 
my poor one!” she sighed; “and if it be a sia, may God in 
His mercy pardon me.” Then, after having crossed herself, 
she —_- the parlour, and agreed to do what the three 
uired. id 

me left the tavern, all was dark, a keen wind blew over 
the country, beneath a still, star-spangled, cloudless sky; it 
wailed among the eaves of the houses, and tossed the autumn 
jeaves about in the square of the little town. The church 
stood on a rise ; as the young woman approached it, her heart 


beat faster. steps. You will find at the bottom a woman in black, sitting 


She opened the churchyard gate as the evening bell tinkled ; 
she stood still, and recited her “ Ave Maria” with fervour, then 
stepped out of sight, to allow the sexton to return without ob- 

ng her. The old man, bent double with age, went 
coughing from vy to his bed, and she remained 
alone among the di For some moments a struggle raged 
within her; she shuddered at the prospect of what she had to 
do, and felt disposed to return to the inn, but love for her 
babe prevailed, and she walked up the path leading to the 
church door. 

And now there was a feeble glimmer in the east, and the 
pew moon peeped above the horizon; and she shuddered as 
she stepped into the shadow of a mulberry-tree which grew 
in the churchyard. 

She turned the handle of the door, and the latch flew up 
with a noise which was echoed through the vaults and aisles 
of the church. A feeble, rosy glow from the lamp burning 
before the Blessed Sacrament gleamed on the altar, but a 
white moonbeam through a low window fell along the west 
wall, bringing out the skull and folded hands as frosted silver, 
in stroug relief against the ebon gloom of the recess in which 
stood the Bone Man of Hostonic. As the frightened girl 
looked on the skeleton, it seemed to her as though the flesh- 
jess mouth moved in prayer, and as though a blue flame 
flickered in the eye-cavities. 

The girl summoned rp all her courage, grasped the skele- 
ton, flung it upon her back, and ran through the churchyard, 

the gate, flew with her rattling. load across the mar- 
et-place, dashed into the tavern, cast the Bone Man on the 
table, and sinking on to a bench, burst into a floor of tears. 

A silence fell upon those in the room; all looked with a 
shudder at the heap of bones, and then with astonishment at 
the girl. Even the three brothers recoiled from the skeleton 
as it was flung before them ; the courage of the maid amazed 
them; they had reckoned on her turning back at the church- 
a gate, and had calculated on joking her on the failure of 


But the eldest, staggering to his feet, said, “I tell you all, 
the lass has well earned her money. She shall have it, and 
sit down by us and have a drop of something to warm her, too.” 

In the meanwhile the girl had somewhat recovered herself, 
and she was called to the table to give an account of her ex- 
pedition. But she, still pale with fear, only replied to their 
questions with—— 

“ God saved me from anything very terrible; but, as I car- 
ried the skeleton, it seemed to me as though some one were 
following. Not for any money would I do it again.” 

“ Bat what is to be done with the Bone Man?” asked one 
of the brothers; “ he cannot remain here, and I daren’t take 
him back.” “ Nor I,” said the second. 

“And I am quite sure,” hiccoughed the third, “that I 
couldn’t walk as far.” f 

“The skeleton must go back, that is positive,” said the first: 
“ We shall get into trouble if it is found.” 

“Then let her who brought it take it back,” thundered out 
the second with 


an oath. 

The maid, shuddering at the thought of having to make 
the horrible expedition again, exclaimed, “ That was not part 
of our ment. I have kept my portion of the con- 
tract, and you have said yourself that I have earned the 
money.” 

“So you have, my girl; so you have, undoubtedly,” said 
the fellow ; “ but, hang it! we don’t want to have a skeleton 
lying amongst our glasses, and under our noses, whilst 
we are merry. I'd take it myself to its proper place, 
were my legs steady enough, and my conscience clear. We 
will give you more money, if you will replace the Bone Man 
in his old position in Hostonic Church.” 

“ Ob, sir!” gasped the maid; “I cannot! indeed! I swore 
ag ewes tempt God like this again for the love of 
go ” 

“ Nor shall you,” quoth the toper; “not a groschen shall 
Joe ost Row cag of us, Spon done wot pon Se 

promise—I have no children of my owa, and I will pay for 
the education of your little babe when it is old enough to go 
to school, and I call these comrades here to witness, that 
the lad shall not be unremembered in my will.” 

The maid looked with trembling at the hideous object which 
spraddied across the table. Her breast heaved; she folded 
her bands in aoe and closed her -_ The agitation of 


her feelings, and the battle of ic passions, were 
clearly traceable on her countenance. Suddenly her face be- 
came calm. 

“As you wish,” she said, resolutely; “it is God’s will. 


Yours be the sin, and you will have to answer for it.” 


As she spoke she littedjthe clickering frame of bones, and 
irmly graspin 


brain, as an i 
God, that she should dedicate her child to the church: she 
took the thought as a revelation of Divine will, and vowed 
there and then to offer her little one to God, if he would pro- 
tect her on her expedition. ’ ; 

She traversed the market-place with her clattering burden, 

the hill, scarcely hearing the rattle maue 
b she had become used to the sound. 

But as she neared the graveyard, the weight of her load be- 
came and greater, the burden bowed her down. 
Thi che did not observe at first, as her senses were in  whiri 
ot confusion, pn, eee it became so evident, that 
she was filled with overwhelming horror. In 
church: she ae ey to her knees, all but 
the 


: 
rl 


sweat broke out upon her brow. She 
the wind, and was unable to articulate a word in rep| ’ 


apart with a click, and the burden slipped from her shoulders. | when they empl 
She turned and looked atthe skeleton. A dim and phantom | the flames or to the all 
life seemed to animate its countenance, there was an expres-| favoured specimens for permanent preservation. 
sion of unutterable eagerness in the fleshless face, and a shiver | class of letter receivers will obtain the thanks of posterity, 
of anxiety vibrating through the bony limbs. The jaws| supposing that posterity continues to be as fond of antiqua- 


for pardon. Til! she pardons me, 


from | patch of silver which the moon cast on the topmost step. 


bled | all that was dreadful. Softly and almost imperce 
peaceful and -Y 


felt the hands tightening their 7, and heard the which is a better ; i 
of the bone fingers against alt ae. — ena: ies aan eS, peneen 


ont d the most sensible course of all, suffer them to accumulate 
“TI will,” gasped she in her deadly fear. The fingers fell | until the receptacle which contains them begins to overflow, 
aspare hour in committing the bulk to 
umette vase, and in setting aside a few 
This last 


stirred, and the same strange voice rushed into the girl’s ear. | rian pas we are in 1865; and, what is still better, a man 
“Lift the stone from the vault door, and go down the| who was totally obscure in his own era, may obtain some- 
thing like literary recognition in the distant future, though 
bly not in the manner which he would himself bave 
a can find no forgiveness chosen. For instance, the tragedy which Mr. Bathos pub- 
with God. : : lished in the autumn of the 19th century, and which nobody 
The maid obeyed. She lifted the slab fromits place by the | read except the professional critics, and a few plain cooks 
iron ring which was riveted into it; it rose at her touch, and | who found its leavegencircling the family buiter, this work 
disclosed a steep fligt of stone steps. ; of art will probably be completely forgotten in the year 
With swimming brain, the girl descended into the vault. | 2000; but the acrimonious letter which Bathos wrote to his 
At the further end burned a dim flame. A soft cool air | butcher in 1865 calling that i jous trad "3 attention 
breathed over her cheek. As she reached the lowest step she | to the discrepancy between the wholesale and retail prices of 
looked round. The vault was capacious, with groined roof| meat will be perused with lively curiosity by a future genera- 
supported by huge drums of Romanesque pillars. A feeble} tion of F.8.A.’s, who will only know beef and mutton by the 
glimmer irradiated it. On all sides were stone coffins with | concentrated essences of those substances imported from South 
armorial bearings sculptured upon them. On some lay | American pampas orSiberian steppes. 
withered wreaths of flowers, on others corroded swords or} These observations are suggested by the book now before 
helmets. The light by which all this was rendered visible} us, which throws no small amount of light on Scottish man- 
proceeded from the small saffron flame of a lamp suspended | ners and customs in days gone by, though for the most part 
in the centre of the vault over an open sarcophagus. There,| made up of documents which, to the writers and original 
draped in black, in ker stone coffin, with her pale face sup-| readers, must have appeared to possess only the most tran- 
ported on her band, her head surrounded with a garlaud of sientinterest. Captain Dunbar, the compiler of the volume, 
faded roses, sat a woman reading out of a large book which| informs us in hi brief preface that while arranging the 
lay open on her lap. The maid approached her with vacillat-| family archives of sundry of his kinsmen in the province of 
ing steps, and bent the knee before her. Not a motion im the} Moray, he found many papers which he thought sufficiently 
solemn reading figure. The white face was not raised, nor | interesting to send to the local press, and which he afterwards 
the shadowed eyes lifted from the pages of the book. considered worthy of obtaining a still wider circulation. He 
With faltering voice the girl besought forgiveness for the | has arranged these documents with some degree of method, 
Bone Man. No answer. The woman in her coffia seemed | and has prefixed to most of them an introductory paragr@ph 
to be unconscious of the presence of a living being before her. | by way of explanation ; but we must confess that the book 
More earnestly pleaded the maid, her heart beating, and a} would have yielded more agreeable reading if it had been 
deep anxiety to obtain the knight’s release, filling her com-| edited by a person with greater literary experience than Cap- 
passionate bosom. She called to the woman’s remembrance | tain Dunbar to The explanatory passages 
her old love for the knight, the deep sorrow which he had/| might have been advantageously extended, and thus rendered 
endured for so many ages, standing deprived of rest before her | both ampler and clearer, while on the other hand several 
The reading woman shook her head without raising her eyes. ane pooch ty meyer es 
wm us it- 
With heavy heart the girl retraced her steps, despairing of | ted. ee ee ee 
obtaining anything from the lady in the vault. Atthe top of] It is quite ble that the examination of numerous un- 
the stair stoodthe Bone Man bathed in pure moonlight, an| touched cabinets in many an old English mansion would 
expression of agonizing €xpectation on his face, every bone = documents quite as attractive as those in Captain Dun- 
clickering with emotion.—“ Am I forgiven?” 8 collection, and, if so, we should welcome their publica- 
> ~ has no’ forgiven you,” answered the maid in a scarcely | tion ; but it should not be forgotten that, dating from 17 
audible voice. Scottish , more lik 1 
“ Back, back into the vault, and plead till you have ob-| English om seen ae al ‘Seotl at gf AL wpe fe 
tained my pardoa. than —— since thet epoch. England, at any rate south 
The maid would have spoken, but the skeleton raised its} ot the Humber, bas been a rich, well cultivated ctyilined coun- 
hand and pointed peremptorily towards the vault,and the girl] try for several centuries * Civil strife, worthy of the 
felt constrained to obey. Fear now disappeared, and she felt | name, has been banished her fortunate soil for more than 
the warm blood flow into her cheek as evenly as though she | 200 years, for Monmouth’s rebellion took place in a remote 
were at home rocking the babe. .., | corner of the country, and was speedily extinguished, while 
Again she knelt to the woman in black, and prayed with | the rising of 1745, which convulsed aoten was for the 
fervour for the Bone Man. She pleaded by the hopes of sal-} most part in England with almost cynical indiffer- 
vation, the mercy of God, the Redeemer’s wounds; her tears|ence. Even when the insurgents reached the midland coun- 
fell on the sepulchre floor; she a her hands, and sobs | ties John Bull’s were compounded of a curious mix- 
broke the thread of her prayer. Still the pale woman re-| ture of indignation and astonishment, like those of Dr. John 
aa upews, =o she read in & og h —_ Range Brown’s muzzled hero Rab, when the little terrier gripped 
pg her eyes to the weeping petitioner before her, and broat ‘ 
only at intervals shook her head. Rn hour passed thus; the --— we ever ye see aA ‘ur fe c 34 





















in her coffin, by lamplight reading a book. Plead with her 





girl clasped the rim of the sarcophagus, and writhed in the ast t h 
vehemence of her supplication on the pavement. There was slow, pokey eat Sin, cheaane poeteed ur cache! 
no change in the pallid woman, save that the wreath about | discoveries; the wonderful 


— effected be- 
age of Peel is certainly 
aint ond weary, despaizing of as, the pose gist egal —— to the > of ee inventors than to the 
retraced her steps to the upper world. The skeleton was at ~, ty 4 : ite one Pyi 4, ae 

grey | fected, povert ‘mien regen has 


her temples had shed its withered leaves, and had broken into 
tiny fresh buds. ; tween the age of Walpole and the 


the top, leaning forward in breathless eagerness, and 

fear spread over its ghastly face.—“ Has she forgiven me?” eat need | nae we nn 
The maid sadly shook her head. tbe if it does not surpass, its southern neighbour, while 
Back again,” moaned the strange voice ; “ without you I | untrammelled national ind , co-existing with perfect 
cannot obtain pardon. If you cannot procure my release, I loyalty to the Imperial Crown, has solved the difficult prob- 
am accursed for ever. Quick! midnight is long past, and all | jem the Act of Union. A glance at the sister 
must be decided before cockcrow.” teration which has 
The trembling bony hands were wrung in bitterness of| peen effected. It is scarcely too much to assert that at this 
bles the Ireland of Sir Phelins O'Nel in 1641 than Sect 

. resem 4 an Scot- 
enacted. Again she supplicated, and again, for all anewer | land resembles the Scotland of Prince Oharles Edward in 1745. 
she obtained was the shake of the pale woman's head. The} ‘The Province of Moray lies rather out of the beat of High- 
| had pleaced by the name of everything sacred and had | iand tourists, who for the most part confine their attention to 
ied, she see’ to have nothing left by which to plead ; the romantic triangle of territory whose apices are repre- 
but, with her head on the cold floor in the exi:austion of her | sented by the towns of Stirling, Dundee, and Inverness ; but 
hope, she asked for pardon for the knight in the name of her | qj h it belongs to that comparatively tame which 
asvn little new-born babe. slopes the north-eastern Highlands down to the German 
At the word the great book was closed, the pale woman | Qcean, the tract of country watered by the Spey and Find- 
looked up, and a flush ran over her face, the wreath of roses | horn 1s well worthy of attention. Th bordering closely 
around her head burst into a glorious white flower, filling the} on the Highlands, is not a region of blandmen ; for be- 
Vas WER cupulstio Saguanee. - iore the end of the 18th ceptury all Celtic tenures and cus- 
For the sake of thy little babe he is pardoned,” said the | toms had and the lords of the soil were Normans 
woman. Then she sank back in her coffin, the great book | or Northmen "their lands for mili service. Wor 
a Cm on hee Saat, the lid shut down with a clash, and | jong the was ruled by the powerful Is of Moray 
<= till the 15th , when Archibald Douglas attempted by 

The maid hurried above with joyous heart, guided by the/ nig fortification of Lochindort and Darnaway, to make hin 
self an independent Upon bis fall at Arkinholme, the 
senses Temmen IL, the guiaas foug bunting imonerch wee 
seasons, James t young hunting monarch who 
was killed at the siege of Roxburgh, made Eigin his residence 
and Darnaway his hunting seat. we wished to dilate on 
the natural attractions of we might cull a glow- 
ing descri from the pages of the Rev. Lauchlan Shaw, a 
ie by in 1755 published a history of 

the Bute presbyter who at 

for the adjacent islands of Great Britain and Ireland, Mr. 
Shaw writes with an intensely loca! pride and patriotism sel- 
dom met with nowadays; talke you of “ our coun- 

ts 


ing Mora: mountains and 

deserts being of vast extent,” till the reader ns to fancy 

| dimensions of Russia ; declares that 

more fine days there annually than in any other part 
of Scotland; and after the abundance of game and 
y observes. “I cannot find that there were ever 

oi in ey ee 

which is somew vein anish 
@-GouLD, M.A. | fietorian, who headed a chapter “On Owls in Iceland,” and 
then ed to say, “ There are no wy wg ol is 

WwW systematical) ptain Dunbar’s 
book, let Seances tom aad ced other sources a few il- 
lustrations of prices and wages in former times. In 1654 
Colonel Fitch, who was originally a tailor, but at that date a 
a Cromwellian officer and governor of Inverness, ir 


Once more the maid descended. The same scene was re- 


“ She has pardoned you !” she cried, as she saw the white 
face gleaming down to her. 

The voice which replied was soft as the murmur of a sum- 
mer-breeze among the corn. 

“You have done well in asking in behalf of an innocent 
child. I in my life paved not innoceace, and God sentenced 
me to find no rest till in the name of an innocent child 1 could 
obtain release.” - 

The skeleton knelt towards the Biessed Sacrament,~before 
which burned the sanctuary lamp. 

“Glory be to God!” he said, and extended his fleshless 
arms, and his jaws moved in prayer and thanksgiving. 

The girl looked at him, kneeling in the glory of the moon, 
and a sweetness and calm settled over the | div 


ca oa away, with the seedy bene 
on uplifted countenance ily tening, and 

hen th of the sharply throug 
Bight air, the Hone ee of Hostonie wasa Tittle See 

ust. 

——_——__>_—_-_-_—- 

— DUNBAR’S SOCIAL LIFE 

IN FORMER DAYS. 
A Review. 

persons destroy their letters 2s soon as they are read, 





“ Wilt thou dé my will?” asked the voice, and 





a very sensibly-worded order, fi the prices of pro- 
agreed 


Some 
which is a bad practice; others as soon as they are answered, ! visions ag upon between and the “ councrey 
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tlemen and baylifes of the borough.” From this list we|year conform, to try ifI please your Ladyship. Lexpectan| At the present time, when believers in “white witchcraft” 
| a thata “ fe on foot’ was to be sold at no higher price | answer with the first occasion, and I am, ~ your most | may be numbered by hundreds of 
than £2 103.; the “karkase of such a beefe,” £1 16s.; “a| bumble servant, “ Jean CHEIN.” 



































































pound of such beefe,” 2d.; “a slaughtering cow OD/ Captain Dunbar does not tell us whether Miss Chein speaks 
foot,” £1 63, 8d.; “the karkase of such a cow,” 18s. It ap-| of Scots money or sterling, but it is pretty evident that she 
pears from a comparison of the wholesale and retail price that 


means the former, and, if so, modern governesses may con- 

these beasts were smalleven for Highland cattle. A pound | gratulate themselves that they were not born at the end of 
of mutton was 14d.; pork, 2d.; bacon, 4d.; hens, 5d./ the 17th century. About the same date the quarterly college 
a@ piece ; eggs, 2d. per duzen; milk, per Scots pint (equal to! fee for two ladies amounted to £4 Scots, or 63. 8d. 
two English quarts), 2d.; salmon, from 1s. to 1s. 8d. each, or | sterling., w board for the same period was £2 sterl- 
1d. per'lb. ; white bread per loaf, weighing 3ib. 60z.,6d. Orders | ing. ter of the house of Kilravock, who was at 
very similar to this were issued several times during the late school at Edinburgh in 1688-9, paid £60 (Scots) a year for 
war in America by the Federal generals in military occupation | hoard and tuition, but there were extra charges tor dancing, 
of Southern cities ; and the phrase “ beef on hoof, —— singing, playing on the virginals, satin seam, and wax fruits. 
used by them to designate live cattle, exactly recals Colonel | [f the pith of the profits did not lie in these “extras,” as it 
Fitch’s phraseology. Captain Burt, the author of Letters) often does now-a-days, schoolkeeping in the “ aughty-nine” 
Srom a Gentleman in the Northof Scotland, conversed in 1725} must have been a losing game. Miss Mure intorms us that 
with an anciect Laird, who distincly remembered Colonel | these waxen imitations of fruit and flowers, very tastelessly 
Fitch and his Ironsides, preserving an especially vivid re-| executed, were # favourite female accomplishment when she 
collec'ion of Oliver's standard, with the word was a girl. 
manuel” in golden letters upon it. If it be allowed that There is a story of a man who borrowed a volume of 
Brougham may easily have met with a person who had talked | Chaucer from Charles Lamb, and scandalized the gentle Elia 
with this old laird, the links of oral traditions which connect | in returning it by the confidential remark, “I say, Charley, 
ourselves with the days of the Protector appear marvellously | tuese old fellows spelt very badly.” We do not know what 
few. When Captain Burt was at Inverness beef was 14., | this ion would have said of the lords and ladies of Mo- 
salmon, 1d. to 2d. per 1b.; and fowls, 24d. each ; but these} rayshire 150 years ago, for, with tew exceptions, they spelt 
last were so lean that, according to a common joke at the/abominahly.” Even Henrietta, Duchess of Gordon, daughter 
officers’ mess, one bird might be carved with the breast bone | of the celebrated Earl of Peterborough, who writes most sen- 
ofanother. Fattened fowls, turkeys, and lambs were as dear | sibly and affectionately to her “deare freind, Mistress Eliza- 
as in London, and 84d. per |b. was willingly paid (by the Eng-| beth Dunbar,” is not immaculate in this respect. She talks 
lish) for well-fed mutton. It is difficult at first sight to recon-|of a “gownd,” is “asured there will be an oportunity,” 
cile the extreme poverty of the poorer classes, causing @ re-/and speaks cf “sum wise and nesessary end.” But it is a 
pulsive disorder which at thet time was proverbially common | shame of us even to appear to disparage this excellent lady 
in Scotland, with the universal abundance of game and fish. | for what was then such a usual jofirmity. Her letters are, 
Hares were so plentiful round Inverness that the English | perhaps, the most worth reading of any in Captain Dunbar’s 
officers complained there was little sport in shooting —_ collection, and her literary criticisms on the books she wishes 
hundred large salmon were not unfrequently taken at asingle | her “ deare freind” to read are especially interesting. The 
haul of the net, and partridges were brought in by thé sackful | gentlemen were, perhaps, still more careless than the ladies 
in snowy weather ; yet the natives would not take the trouble} in their spelling. Here are a couple of notes, the latter of 
to kill hares, refused to eat salmon if they could get anything} which is enough to make a modern salmon-fisher’s mouth 
else, abborred eels as much as they do to-day, which grew to an | water :— 
coarenet size, and poctaed to = ay kail -_ ee “ Cloavs, Jnr 29th, 1708. 

eee in Inverness seem to have been atill lower at ~ “ Affectionat Brother,—Cloavs and I shall met you the 
the Reeatenn. nn Seneee Mackay = ry ete morou in the Spinle moore, betwixt 8 and nine in the morn- 
pv pe wd OF 56. M.D ts, or 24d. sterling. For — ing, where ye canot miss good sporte twixt that and the sea. 
th > Thonds the oe ed at Forres, in o ffulle not to bring ane bottle of brandie along, ffor I asheure 
Gangs the Laird of Thunderton 1s. 6d. apt hing 4 you ye will lose the wadger. In the mean time we drink 
double-refined “shougar,” 25s. for a pound of green tea,| your health, and am your aifectionat brother, 
and > 6d., - a pound of coffee aapine, ©, Bee. in 1742, “R. Dunzar.” 
brandy was 1s. per bottle ; strong claret, 1s, ; sheery, 
1s. ad; sugar (probably moist), 8}d. per lb.; eggs, 1d. per “To the Laird off Thunderton—Heast, heast. 


revived, it is especially interesting to ponder over the frenzied 
credulity in that subject, which hangs like a pall over the 17th 
century. In the early part of the 18th century the belief in 
witches was declining in En , but in Scotland, chief 
owing to the intolerance of the Presb clergy, it sul 
held a firm possession of the popular d. Captain Dun 
supplies some documents referring to the well-known case of 
the Pittenweem witches in 1704, which are worthy of note on 
account of the light they throw on the general belief at that 
iod. The facts are of the usual complexion, monstrous) 
to all witch-students. A blacksmith’s apprentice fell 
sick, was supposed to be bewitched, half-a-dozen old women 
were tortured till they confessed their t, and one of them 
was “ lynched” by the town rabble. The noteworthy feature 
of the case is that though Town Council and magistrates 
minister and kirk session, behaved like a set of superstitious 
savages, they were not upheld by the Government, and there 
were voices in their own midst bold enough to pronounce the 
ugly word “ murder,” Twenty years later, at Inverness, an 
old woman drew near to some men who were building a 
for the purpose of gathering chips. They her of 
witchcraft, and would have set the mob upon her, but that a 
bystander (an Englishman) rescued her. They then turned 
their fury upon him, vowed that he was her Satanic ally Jand 
was within an ace of murdering him. However, the affair 
passed off without bloodshed, and we cite the anecdote chiefly 
to show that the superstition was beginning to be confined to 
the lowest class, for doubtless a generation earlier this old 
woman would have fallen into the clutches of pe Not 
long before this the last trial for witchcraft took place in Eng- 
land, in the course of which the clergyman of the parish ex. 
claimed, “ On my faith as a clergyman, I believe this woman 
to bea witch.” In his charge to the jury the Judge sarcasti- 
cally observed, “On my faith as a judge, I believe the parson 
to be no conjuror.” 

Captain Dunbar’s medical chapter is one of the most curi- 
ous in the book, with its account of the “ seven gilded in 
ane little box,” five of which Miss Bettie was to swallow at 
once, “ tumbling them down her throat with ane mouthful 
of cold ale.” The documents relating to the rebellions of 1715 
and 1745 are singularly dull and uninteresting, —— 
that Morayshire was so close to Inverness and the disaff: 
districts; but we suspect that Scottish family papers have 
long since been sedulously ransacked to gain information on 
this topic, and that little worth reading remains. Nor are the 
passages on clerica] matters particularly edifying. 





dozen ; du 64. each. Those were glorious days for topers, “Innes, June 25, 5 at night. SARK. 
rR oe ae gc ae ley a 
o ing Uilam ee t t. St h, this f » kil ] h en mith was iw never x 
po ae Ag. agp i ‘om that Wa ronoc his forenoon, killed eig u ydney y 


Salmon and Grilses. But it is my misfortune that the boat is 
sterling money would scandalize a modern corporation, | not yet returned from Inverness, and I want salt. Therefore 
especially as they contrived to break two-and-twenty glasses in 


1 by all the tyes of friendship send me on your own horses eight 
the exuberance of their loyalty. But for a specimen of deep avele of alt, or more. When my boat returns, none, — 


he replied, in the beautiful language of the IXth Article, that 
he had no “phronema sarkos,” or lust of the flesb. ‘ 
however, who are not quite so clear of original guilt as that 


, —_S festive divine, ed commit the sin of a visit with much 
drinking at which our degenerate digestions would stand cularly Coxton, shall want what have. This in great heast | satisfaction, and doubtless will often feel the tem to 
aghast let us cite from Mr. Cosmo Lunes’ Zarly Scottish History| from, dear Archie, yours, “Harrig Innes, | commit it again. In one sense, the island is very to 
the tale of Barou Kilravock’s bout at the village of Findhorn 


every one, wofuns the er Gey of the a x: sen- 
tence we to repeat out uy’s Geograp y. “ Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark,” running in a cadence, like 
the names vociferated at a railway junction—* a 
Guildford, and Reading branch.” Among the profoundly 
ignorant English, the prevailing ideas about the staple com- 
modities of these islands are much as follows :—Jereey, bad 
brandy and loose fishes; Guernsey, knitted Jackets and 
family feuds; Alderney, a breakwater and cows; Sark, no 
information. Without stopping to criticize the accuracy of 


“I know not but they may kill as many before 2 in the 
bey ay bent ap 4 one by Thoow —. am ne morning, for till then [ have the Raick, and to-morrow the 
4 88 bottles of aS) Wetnendes ‘26 ditto ditto: Th: Ms 9 Pott. These twenty years past such a run was not as has 
$ tito ditto s Se ae re Ys ee! at a " Y;| been these two past days in so short a time, therefore heast, 
The potatines x a —— ae are — heast; spare not horse hyre. I would have sent my own 
separately. Kilravock was staunch Whig, and in 1715 had | 5070s, ‘jut they are all in the hill for peatts. Adieu, dear 
been the means of compelling the Jacobite garrison to 
eveenate, prep, but on the 13th e. sot 1746, when 
tengo ya 4 Go less than ceemeais hiss oe hee to have a smattering of it, but exceptional to have mastered 
day the Duke of Cumberland came to dine there. “ You|it thoroughly. When we compare the above notes, which 
have had my cousin here?” he observed. Kilravock was in | WOuld aot confer much credit on a modern national school- 
some alarm. “ You have done quite right,” continued his} °y, wth a letter written by Duncan Forbes in 1745, we find 
Royal Highness, and said no more on the subject. On the ourselves in quite a different atmosphere. The Lord Presi- 
succeeding day the “ cousins” met on the fatal moor of Callo-| 4eat is terribly angry with the Elgin justices for winking at 
den. Boch is the family tradition. smugglers ; = rj~-~ like a scholar = a man of busi- 

accou keepers, | 2€88, nor wo’ etter, as 8 style, a particu- 

cn a bag Lo > patna the nobility and | larly antiquated, if printed in y's pepe. "While on the 

gentry, decidedly anti-teetotal in their character, yet it seem = 7 spelling My te —— aoe col- 

n two cho cacography, a “ chereot,” 

Sony igiyeenem eimai, ac mrgaes tate , a, ae tan e 

. wo, 

a oe veer bd ny ag ha, but we defy him to unravel the latter without the context. 

to be seen drunk, none to be a little intoxicated in good com- | “ Jelorfis” is the phonetic utterance of an unlucky wight who 

any.” Here isa note written by Mr. Forbes, probably | 8d got into prison for giving a chop to another man’s nose, 

brother of that jovial John Forbes, of Culloden, who com- | *04 stands in his vocabulary for © jailer's fees.” There are 

poe every soul entering his house to swallow a cocoa-shell 
ull of wine, and called it cracking his nut. 


























Our ances'ors seem to have regarded spelling much as we 
regard the knowledge of French. It was disgraceful not 


some to supply a little of the wanting information about 

Sark, Serk, or , whichever way you choose to spell it. 
Looking eastward from G y, we see Sark rising almost 

like a vertical wall at a distance of seven miles or there- 





or indentation is called the Coupée. It is a narrow roadway 
with a precipice on either side, tormed by the encroachments 
of the sea and the action of the weather. This giddy isthmus 
ttle Sark: the former being more 
than two miles from north to south ; the latter, or southern 

one; 80 that, roughly speakiog, the plan of 
unlike a — 4 lying upon the 

to the south—the pée representing the 
creature’s narrow neck. Once the Coupée was almost as 


i 
e 


formidable a passage as the bridge on the razor-edge, which 
“ To Archibald Dunbar of Duffus, Esq., Elgin. =e ns pe a crass ved. | is to try the faith of the Sabamnedan’s coal, but impoove- 
“ Tuesday, Sept. 28,1742. | outline of a character which she ebeocasin dabensted [eee ee eae bee Gags. Se eae ke 


“My dear Sir —I told you that I could not doe myself the | in the Bishop of Autun, but who, unlike Talleyrand, had the 
honour to witness the interment of your w father. Thig| misfortune to die in his stocking-feet, wrote his letters on gilt- 
is to tell you that I have been drinking, this w day, with | edged paper, enclosed in envelopes, and in these honied 
our mag and town council (Go bless them), and am, | words the Dunbar of that day :— 
just now, almost unfit for conversation; and therefore] “I am exceeding glad to know that you and your lady 
choose to goe home rather expose myself, which I hope | are well, and having inquired at the bearer if you had chil- 
you will approve of. I hope you will ever ve that I am, | dren, he tells me that you have a son, which gives me 
with the greatest faith and truth, my dear, o. yours to serve 

“ WiLL, 


you, ‘ORBEs,” 
Let ua next turn to the wages of 

skilled. In 1754 Mr. Diack, “a good scholar, of modest be- 

haviour, and of a virtuous character, who the 

learned languages, the French, mathematics, and wrote a fine 

hand,” was content A.’ oe 

1 


The story goes that those who had to cross 
the Coupée on their way home had to draw the line some- 
where in their ; and a dismounted cannon is stiil 
pointed out by which one hardened old sinner used to test his 
capabilities. It was a littie more slippery and narrow than 
the Coupée ; 80, as long as he could walk from end to end of 


the gun, he was safe to effect his of the narrow road 
and I wish you and your lady much oy of hime and thout fail. Fey ye 


leasure, 
That ou may have ——— for they will be the nearest} But let us round the shores of the islani for a mo- 
relatives I have of any Dunbars in the world, ae ment, for there is scarcely any coast-line in England or else- 
: , | where which tells more terrible stories of the merciless doings 
as you are pleased to call it, it is very near, and I have not | of the heavy winter seas which break upon it. It is perhaps 
oe ae Spey a Ness; — may | difficult to believe it when, on — —~ 7 after- 
these accomplishments assure atl w ways behave to you yours as | noon, the water lies dipt in a sort ; but, as you 
2 a year board. ia 1758° M. Bralet sa relation ought to do; and I beg leave to assure you and * 
French teacher, received a ca usrter for hie services, | your lady of my most affectionat regards, and my Lady 
without board; but as Mr. Archibald ’s, and my young ones, your little cousins.” 
a certificate of the highest character, could only fiad him fi Lovat wrote this letter when he was past 70. Four 
house, later Dr. Carlyle, of Inveresk, then a mere youth, met 
m at Luckie Vint’s tavern. He describes him as a tall, 


4 


skirt the coast, you see on every side evidence of very different 
scenes. There are outlying islets torn away from the main 
land ; masses nearly detached, and only connected with the 
island by some small neck of territory—a tiny coupée—slowly, 
but surely, being demolished by the waves. There are rocks 
perforated with buge arches through which the water rushes ; 


emoluments | stately man, witha very flat nose, who, after imbibing a goodly | cliffs bored with deep tunnels and caves extending many yards 
amounted to £21 per annum. ° of claret, stood up to dance with Mies Kate int, tho island: end Goreng the bounshes whieh have Snen-aate in 
A characteristic from a governess deserves to be | landlady’s niece. Five years later still his head fell on the | the outstretching walls of rock the tide sets, at eight or nine 
given at full length : ay ag ue ey ey ye Sch ap hate, eae Saag one Ge an ge often 
“ Honoured Lady ‘ instance tionary linkage. yle raises in the calmest weather a curling w no un- 
To the mach pp ee within the first decade of this century, so that man decked vessel could live. There is no better place than round 
Ranes Huntley, Jan. 80,1710. | still living may have conversed with ‘one who had been in| these shores to teach lesson of the terrible power of the sea ; 
« — has writ now twice to my father | com with a man born early in the of Charles LL. | no better spot for the artist who loves to transfer to his can- 
your Lagyabig® Sats, as I suppose) me, if I payee re eg eg os people, but liked | vas the changing hues of translucent water, the wild and jag- 
be willing fit for your In his last he desires I|to be flattered himself also, This accomplished by the Depa eee ae ng ee the 
should writ to your to show that I can sow white | simple expedient of sending self-laudatory puffs to the Hui that cover with orange or pale green these weather- 
coloured seam; dress ; Play on the Treble and | durgh Courant and Mercury, for the insertion of which para- | beaten walls. 
Gamo, Viol, Virginelles, icords, which I can do, but | graphs he paid from half-a-crown to 43. each. In this he only Less imposing in height, less rich in colour, than the cliffs 
on no He dosires to w what fie acted like another contemporary, many years later, when i like 


a actor complained to Mrs. Garrick, that the newspapers 
him, the widow replied, “ You should write your own 
criticism; David always did.” 
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feet leave dry, for an hour or so, a system of caverns called 





the Gouliot caves. Lighted from the sea, and by one or two 
fissures in the cliff above, these caverns r veal the most extra- 
ordinary glimpses of the creatures that live, and the plants 
that grow under the waters. There are festoons and fringes 
of sea-weed, crimson and green ; there are sponges and cor- 
allines in every shade from white to orange; and, as far as 
the eye can reach, the rocky walls are studded with sea- 
snemones, 80 thick together as to stand out in broad patches 
ofcolour. Not blood-red only, nor strawberry-tinted, as they 
appear everywhere in the pools off our coasts, but clear olive- 
green, cream-white, apricot, brick-red, rose-pink, of all shapes 
sod all sizes. This is the living jewellery with which old 
Ocean decks the boudoirs of the Nereids. Let any lady or 
gentleman who keeps an aquarium sneak down here wiih a 
hammer, @ smell steel wedge, and a jam-pot, and be or she 
will have the pure delight of raising the bitter and fruitless 
jealousy of all zoophytophilist friends! 

For landings with & small boat you may have the privilege 
of choosing several places. There is a little sheltered cove at 
the Epercherie (the ch invariably pronounced hard); there is 
a pendulous rope by which you may swing yourself the 
cliff at Havre Gosselin ; but that which has the glory of being 
te harbour of the island is called the Creux, h, as the 
entrance from it is only a narrow tunnel through the cliff, it 
might almost be said of Sark as of the projected submarine 
sllway—havebers may be kept off by a small sentry or a large 

. A letter published in 1673 describes this harbour 
(which was then called the Soguieu,) as always defended by 
two pieces of ordnance “ planted there to prevent any sur- 
prise.” Once the island is said to have been captured by a 
faneral party, who brought up in melancholy procession a 
coffin containing, not acorpse, but arms, which was opened in 
the church, and the mourners sallied furth and turned out the 
French who were in possession. Sark is governed by a 
Seigneur, who exercises almost feudal authority over the 
island. The present Seigneur, the Rev. W. T. Co lings, is a 
happy impersonation of the Church militant, being, notwith- 
standing his peaceful profession, colonel of the Sark Militia, a 
formidable force of 100 men, or, say 99, with one sentry to 
stand in the tunnel. As there is a militia, it will be inferred 
that there is a population on the island. The census of 1861 
puts it at 583, showing an increase of three since 1851, and a 
decrease of 202 since 1841. But there are quite as many there 
as the island with its tenure of indivisible lands can well 
support, and their condition has been much improved by the 
fatherly corrections of the Seigneur, who has tried to show 
them t is as good as dirt, that roads are as good 
as trackways, and that work is as good as idleness. They 
didn’t like it at first. It is a pity that spirits are so cheap in 
the Channel! Islands. You may get royally drunk for 2d. ; 
and the vice which is so prevalent in the larger islands does 
not leave Sark guiltless. One old lady had a strange system 
of intoxication on an ascending scale; commencing with flat 
sobriety on Monday, and gradually improving the week, till 
on Saturday she had been known to turn her lodgers out 
with @ fire-shovel. Sunday was supposed to be spent in re- 
pentanoce and nausea. 

The beautiful gardens at the Seigneurie, and the fruits, 
flowers, and shrubs which grow there with a Juxuriance and 
a hardiness that would astonish even a South Devon man, are 
sights which every visitor ought to see, and which, through 
the kindness of the proprietor, every one is allowed to see. 

Beware of rolling stones trom the cliff walls into the sea. 
It is very tempting—tbe leaps of the stones are wonderful. 
Three University men who were “ reading” in Sark yielded to 
the temptation, and portions of Mr. De Carteret’s wall went 
bounding into the water. But they found that great was the 
tribunal of the Serkais. “It consists of the seneschal, or 
judge, or his deputy, the prév6t, and the greffier. They are 
appointed by the feudal lord. The seneschal has complete 
jurisdiction in petty offences, but his right of punishment is 
‘imited to a fine of three livres tournois (about four a 
and three days’ imprisonment.” These gentlemen defend 
their own case; pointed out with fiery eloquence the rotten 
nature of Stark justice; but the conenehal exacted, certainly, 
the three livres wurnois from each; about the three days’ 
imprisonment there is conflicting evidence. The dama 
were roughly estimated at 5d. There ought to be no di 
of starving at Stark, if the present state of things be the same 
as it was in 1673. Then, a visitor wrote :—“ For belly-timber, 
our three staple commodities are fish, fowl, and rabbits. Of 
the first a little industry will purchase us a hundred sorts, 


ee large fish which we Call a vrack fish,.... also 


a large she)l-fish, called an ormond ; ’tis much bi than an 


oyster, and, like that, good either fresh or pickled, but in- 
epicure would 
think his pallat in paradice it be might but al ways gormandise 
on such delicious auibrusia.” Not less does he praise the fowl, 
and “ the conies, of which we have everywhere exceeding 
plenty.” “ But,” says he, “if all this rich fare will not con- 


finitely more pleasant to the ; So that an 


tent you, we bave a most excellent pottage, made of milk 


bacon, coleworts, mackarel and gooseberries boyled togethe: | ‘Bis piece 
all to pieces, which our mode is to eat, not with the ceremony 


of a spoon, but the more courtly way of a great 
furiously plying between your mouth and the 
tainly the 


ce of bread 
ettle.” 


gone by. However, if we fail of getting such pottage, and 


the conies no longer de exceedingly plenty, yet one may live 


very well in Sark, and fiad a good inn at 

a te, raised by cliff air, may be well laid. 
ere, then, is a little of missing information abou 

Sark ; gladly 


the island well deserves a summer visit. 





FENIANA. 
FIRST CONVICTION IN DUBLIN. 


The conviction of Luby hus been justified by his own con- 
fession and his appeal to a higher law than that of his country. 


Cer. | '° fit the envelope in which it was nevertheless folded; an 
barbarous people must have shown this visitor no 
little kindness ; bat those days of primeval plevty are long 

if 


ixcart, where the 


ven, if it serves to convey the impression that 


it was neither unmeaning nor superfluous under the circum- 
stances, and Luby may heve had some right to boast that it 
would produce a salutary impression on the 800,000 Fenians 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, and America. While he 
virtually repudiated allegiance to the British Government, 
and openly reiterated the sentiment that nothing could save 
Ireland t but independence, he did not indulge in unseemly 
attacks on the authorities, or on his loyal fellow-countrymen. 
Of course, it would have been far better ifhis eyes had been 
opened to the folly and wickedness of the whole enterprise, 
to the ruin which it has brought on many of its dupes by its 
failure, and to the still more deplorable consequences which 
must bave ensued upon its success. Bat such reflections 
naturally come later if they come at all, and a man capable of 
honestly believing that Ireland could be nerated on 
Fenian principles may well have believed honestly that he 
was himself a martyr of liberty. There are few instances of 
repentange—or, at least, of recantation—among persons guilty 
of the most atrocious political crimes. It is precisely for this 
reason, and because men who would shrink from offences 
much less destructive to society do not shrink from treason, 
that its legal penaities must be strictly enforced against those 
who tamper with it too far. 

The main result of this trial is that it places beyond ques- 
tion the treasonable character of the Fenian Conspiracy. 
There was no evidence against Luby except that he was one 
of the earliest and most active promoters of the move- 
ment, and his guilt is the guilt of ev one who 
bas in the secrets of the Brotherhood. This, 
in fact, was the difficulty which rendered Mr. Butt’s 
task so hopeless. His client was the proprietor of a 
paper which only existed for the purpose of disseminating 
Fenianism, and the first objects of Fenianism were shown to 


the foundation of an Irish Republic. Documents were found 
in Luby’s possession connecting him with O'Mahony, 
Stephens, and all the other Fenian chiefs, and, as the Solici- 
tor-General observed in his reply, the Crown was able to 
make good every word of the indictment without recourse to 


be the overthrow of H. M. Sovereignty by force of arms, and |” 


victed; and when Kickham, the remaining member, hag 
shared the same doom, Stephens, wherever he may be, will 
be finally deprived of his most effective instruments. 
It is highly eatiefactory that the Crown should thus be able 
to secure successive convictions witb so little difficulty, in 
spite of soupting that can be done for the defence. It would 
appear that a jury is impanneled for each case, so that 
every conviction represents the result of an independent judg- 
ment by a distinct body of men. At a moment when we re- 
ceive such unwelcome evidences of the numerous ramifi- 
cations of Fenianism, it is peculiarly —* see that, at 
least among the class from which jurors are taken, there is no 
difficulty in finding any number of men who may be relied 
upon to return an impartial verdict. The extent to which 
the ores Er the Brotherhood appears to have prevailed 
in Richmond Bridewell is certainiy somewhat alarming. lt 
would seem that the prisoners were removed from that emi- 
nently Irish place of confinement none too soon, and that 

had been more or less completed fer the libera- 
tion of all of them. Ifsuch be the case, the military precau- 
tions with which they have been surrounded at Kilmainham 
Gaol are not unnecessary.— Ditto, Dec. 7th, 

ANOTHER ARREST. 

The kind of man who is caught by Fenianism is described 
in our Irish a of yesterday, Mr. Alfred Aylward is 
a patriotic zane wyer’s clerk, who, in spite of his master’s 
warnings, has upon himself to join the Association for 
regenerating Ireland by invasion and rebellion. Conspirators 
ought not to get drunk, but Mr. Aylward not only drinks 
himself into a state in which he commits breaches of the 
peace, but actually goes about with the whole scheme of re- 

olution in his coat pocket. In transpontine melodramas 
murderers carry about manuscript confessions of their crime, 
which are seized and read in the last act, but we have never 
known anything like it in real life except the case of Mr. 
Aylward. As for the document itself which fell into the 
hands of the police, it may be presumed that the writer had 
not abstained wholly from whisky when he penned it, It 





the evidence of Nagle, the informer. The defence, indeed, 
was hardly more than a feint, and if we subtract from it in- 
vectives against the informer and the police, irrelevant di- 
gressions, and appeals to Irish prejudices, we shall find that 
very little remains, Mr. Butt’s principal argument appears to 
have been that by not suppressing the Jrish People sooner the 
Government actual! cntiotibned its publication, as if there 
were something unfair in “allowing treason to lie by,” and 
swooping down upon it when it becomes mature. Of course 
such a view will not bear a moment's examination, and it 
would have been a far more arbitrary act on the part of the 
Lord-Lieutenant to interfere when the first seditious article 
was published in the Jrish People, than to wait until conclu- 
sive proofs of a treasonable plot were in his hands. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Butt’s theory, however, it would appear that a Go- 
vernment is bound to consult the interests of conspirators 
rather than those of public safety. Having complained that 
the Jrish office was not seized early enough, he pro- 
ceeds to complain that Mr. Luby and his associates have been 
—— too early on a charge of high treason, “ The arm- 
ng of the people is a high crime, but it is not treason. Itdoes 
not become treason until such a moment as that at which 
Smith O’Brien took the field at Ballingarry. That was trea- 
son. But these vague expectations of insurrection—although 
they are high crimes and punishable in a proper way—are 
yet not treason.” The obvious answer to all this is that Luby 
was not indicted for “ treason,” but for traason-lelony under 
aspecial Act, of which the design was to bring within the 
reach of the law a certain trcasonable intent—viz., that of 
levying war against the Queen—which had been held to fall 
ehort of high treason, always provided that it should have 
been evidenced by overt acts. This provision is in accord- 
ance with the true dictates of mercy as well as of policy, for, 
while it may enable the Executive to anticipate the outbreak 
of a rebellion, it may also save such persons as Luby from 
forfeiting their lives. Whether 
enough, would ever have reached the cabbage- 
We cannot say, but its authors, of all people, have most rea- 


time.— Times, Dec. 4. 


SECOND CONVICTION. 


Another success has rewarded the exertions of the Crown 
in the Fenian trials. O'Leary, who was ar after 


all the counts, and as the jury in this instance was on y 


an hour in deliberation, we may presume that the case 


nee | conclusive. There was the document by which 


an executive during their leader’s absence in America. A 

of Mr. Butt could only urge that the 
might have been tampered with 
y it had remained ; that it did not appear convenient) 


lastly, that it did not follow, from the fact of O'Leary havin: 
been me ape for an office in the Brotherhood, that he b 
consented to accept such a position. The latter s 
was, however, deprived of any semblance of pro 
contributor to the Irish People, and upon this point 
+ | as duced to the 

D 





“the high class of liter 


Feniavism, it allowed time 
garden stage 


son to be thankful that its progress was cut short in good 


the 
conviction of his friend Luby, bas also been found guilt AT 
re- 


sented even less room for hesitation than the one which had 
preceded it. The evidence against him was, indeed, remark- 


appointed him one of the Triumvirate who were to act as 
net 


by the deteciives in whose 
»| years, with the 


it) 

the unq n&dle fact that the prisoner had been a Ri ipa 
r. tt 

ity of urging that Luby might have 


opens with the sentence that “ powder and lead are the only 
remedies for the country.” Ifthe Fenians were quietly “to 
usurp anthority,” they would be supported by the conatabu- 
lary, the majority of the military, and the people. The mil- 
leckenn which would then be established may be judged by 
the circumstance that the Fenian Government “ will hang 
all who ‘Boo!” It is interesting to know that the Re- 
blic will send an account of its proceedings to the five great 
‘owers, and that all Eo ae will be mercifully sent 
home. Perhaps Mr. Aylward’s scheme, being drawn up in a 
moment of convivial excitement, may not express the real 
purposes of the Fenian leaders; but it is at least not more 
absurd than others which have been made known, or thau 
that which is being carried into practice at the Fenian Capi- 
tol in New York. The Fenians all seem men of pretty much 
the same stamp, They are O’Mahonys, Lubys, and Ay! wards 
multiplied indefinitely, Each is very paltry in himself, but, 
unfortunately, lrelan 80 many thousand specimens 
of the race that their combination may be exceedingly trouble- 
some to the cause of peace and order.— Ditto. 
a> -——_—_ 


LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 


It has jast been decided in EnfMand, before the Lords 
Justices of Appeal, that an American author residing in 
Canada d and at the time of the publication of a work 
composed by and first published in Eogland is entitled to 
copyright case arose in this wise: Messrs. Samp- 
son, Low and Company, angled to the Court of Chancery for 
an injunction to restrain Mr. Routledge from publishing a 
work called “ Haunted Hearts,” written by Miss Maria 8. 
Cammins, an American author, who was in Canada at the 
time of its publication. Vice-Chancellor Kindersley granted 
the ae, and the case was appealed. The decision of 
oot pel . sealer my "The Eagle, hp 

a upon e aw o 
copyright extends to all the colonies by express enactment: 
“@ alien coming into a British colony becomes tem- 
Bene’ a subject of the Crown, bound by, subject to, and 
entitled to the benefit of all the laws which affect British sub- 
jects” Lo alien gel may LAL wd Cy -vy any 
personal property, w copyright is to be, and may 
maintain an ation for the same. On these grounds the mo- 
tion to dissolve the injunction was dismissed with costs and a 
decree to the prayer of the bill granted. 

According to this , an American author can obtain 
a copyright for his works in England, provided they be first 
pu in that country, and he reside in Canada—or, for 
that matter, any other colony or Great Britain or Ireland— 
“during and at the time of the publication.” He need not 
write a word of them on soil, this he 
procures in i rights more extensive, in some cases, 
the laws of his own re 5 | give him. The 
English copyright lasts during his natural 
years after death ; that of the States for twenty-eight 

right of renewal for fourteen more. Alter 

this we may ex an influx of American authors of the first 
class in secure Ta. an English 
right. If they pu in ada, they would be 
subi to our lool Dome, and world not acquire any rights 
in England. A book written for which an English copyright 
was secured by an American author could not be republished 

Canada. anomalous position of the law would, if the 





been en u 
pn ay 
Lastly, when it was shown that 0’ 


speculations. ( 
received large sums of money, amounting to more than 7,0001. 


other well-known Fenians, it was only urged 
Government had offered no evidence of the 








general” which he had discovered in its 
columns, and might have been wholly innocent of the treason- 
able contents which appeared side by side with these exalted 


which had been despatched to this country ty O'Mahony and 
in rep 
recise * Ana in 


r a The 1 English author masse 

& reme I. au could not so 

sesily at al in a position to obtain an equi- 
advantage in the States; and this inequality would 
some remedial legislation. — Toronto 


————_=> 


ANTE MORTEM. 


Such — are very common in cases of treason, and which the money was away. It is ob a It is not wonderful that the telegrams from Laeken should 
several of those who were condemned in 1848 recorded pro- soa ls constantly recdl ing nosey in trast he eee eee be scanned all over Europe with eager eyes. The wise mon- 
tests similar to those of Luby. Irish agitators have able purposes he can only be acquitted of the charge of treason | arch who lies sick sick we fear unto «leath, occupied an 
seldom to the most ignoble type of revolu- by being held gulity of that of dishonesty. When such were | entirely exceptional position, and one which can never be re- 
tionists; a dash of genuine though reckless patriotism has evasions to which the defence was compelled to resort it| filled. His history is almost unique. The landless son 
mingled in their aspirations with personal vanity and hatred is not surprising that the jury should have tound little diffi- of « poor but reigning use, he was selected to play in Eng- 
° ished rule, and they have generally succeeded in culty in pronouncing upon the case. truth was that|land the part played by the Prinee Consort , lost 
deluding themselves before deluding other. There is 00 O'Leary was himeelf the editor of the Fenian jourmel, sd | that immense position after it scemed not only within bat in 
reason to believe that Luby was an unfavourable specimen had even complained to his friend Luby that too much of the | his grasp, was elected King of Greece, accepted the throne of 
of his class. He had been educated at Trinity College, Dub-\ work had been thrown upon his shoulders. To establish | Belgium, married for the second time a daughter of a sove- 
lin; he was superior in social position to most of his accom- | this fact was alone sufficient to convict him of having been | reign house of the first rank, and for thirty-four years has 
plices; his demeanour was calm and temperate; and his|one of the principal conspirators. He has been sentenced, | administered a constitutions! monarcby as at once King and 
address to the court was delivered in a candid spirit, worthy of | jike Luby, to twenty years’ penal servitude. In this instance,| Premier. Such an education does much for any one, and 
a better cause. He vehemently disclaimed the dostrines also, no sign of sympathy was observed either in the court or | King Leopold was worth educating, A serene, slow judging 
attributed to himself and his fellow-prisuners on the su out of doors, and the prisoner will find it hard to persuade| man, be was probably the single prince in Europe who cou! 

of assassination, ceclaring that O’Keefe's letter had been kept ace crear net, bere is aay character of martyrdom view affairs both from the regal and from the national point 
only as a literary curiosity. Although almost anywhere out in the punishment which he has so richly deserved. Two of] of view. my pon et we ey 
of freland such & disclaimer would have hsd litle significance, the members of the Fenian executive have thus been con-' desirous to see hia House rise to the leyel of the Bourbons, the 
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Drsp.—At Halli: N.8., on the 9th inst., Sanam RicHaRpson, 
widow of the late Andrew Richardson Esq., eighty four 
years, 
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THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1865. 
A Week in Europe. 

The Queenstown mail of the 10th inst. is by no means de- 
void of interest. By it we learn that, on the previous day, the 
long-expected death of Leopold, King of the Belgians, took 
place at his palace of Laeken near Brussels. The event has 
been often threatened—by infirmity, rather than by age, the 
deceased monarch being Lord Palmerston’s junior by half-a- 
dozen years. Still, to us Britons it is a blow under which we 
wince, knowing that it will be felt acutely by our Lady Sove- 
reign, just nerving herself to emerge from retirement. King 
Leopold to Queen Victoria was indeed a wise counsellor and 
faithful friend ; and it is to be feared perhaps that this new afflic- 
tion may serve to throw back her Majesty awhile into her 
late habits of secluded life. But let us hope otherwise—all the 
more, that the royal programme for the opening of Parliament, 
on the ist of February, has been considerably toned down from 
conventional usage. So at least it is semi-officially announced, 
though we confess it needs all one’s faith in the sources of 

inspirations of this sort, to believe that the mode 























THE ALBION. 
Hapsburghs, and the Romanoffs, he still saw and understood | comes, however, to laying the robes of state upon the throne 
the new ideas of the nations, the limits ot personal sovereignty, | while the rightful wearer sits by in ordinary apparel, and 
the force of opinion, the strength of national feelings. He! when the Head of the Nation is personally to hear her own 
had himself probably no particular wish forathrone. In 1848 a to the let fall from any lies than her ows - 
he told his people a tittle scornfully that if they wished to be dress Legislature y ‘ips 4. 
rid of him they had only to say 80, but that be should put | when it comes to this, we must candidly own that the sight 
down insurrection with grapeshot, and he remained King. | and sound might possibly be more grotesque than profitable. 
This disposition gave him an Influence, increased by —_ Whoever in high place suggested this innovation, or sanc- 
Toatted clase abe rectly wovern Bevope He was almost the | toned it, understood but little the blunt and scoffing spirit of 
only man to whom Kings wanting advice from one who|the age. We groan, in anticipation, over the smart satirical 
understood tacts when, yo aww om ores a or as int | utterances to which so solemn a farce might give rise, and 
t , who 6 in of a premier, the ’ afforded to 
and the instincts of the Royal caste, could turn for couneel, | OVer Pagano 7 — might ae = na o. 
They did turn, and it is said that from the Emperor Nicholas assaults upon even monarchy.—To 
to Queen Victoria and Napoleon, from the Czar to the con-| Leopold. It has long been the fashion to represent him 
—_ on, and from —— , oy A= as the keystone of the arch of European order, without whose 
Sovere! and accep! s adv ; ‘ 
rarest of all varieties of governing men, a wise man with @ tranquilizing influence peoples and perenne — - 
Royal pedigree and a crown, and his absence as a restraining | ally have been at loggerheads, and to whom the old wo! d 

al influence among Kings will be severely felt. What/ indebted for its sometime existence of peace. Recognizing 
Bir Cornewall Lewis was among Cabinet Ministers he was in | 1, the full the sagacity, tact, moral courage, and sound sense of 
per Fy mae | edna vp ty « = sy yy — the deceased King, we cannot perceive that the record of his 
i i e destinies o q ’ 
N Teter ay him could vest a foolish act contemplated by thirty-five years’ reign quite bears out the assumption of his 
one whose foolishness implies the misery of millions. preponderating personal weight. That he managed the 
Aa reonal position thus pang A peo’ by AD | affairs of his own little kingdom with admirable skill, and 
Gemeient State bt - ardent poo eke y by | most happy results, does not admit of a doubt; but the turbu- 
an Empire indefinitely more powerful than itself, and whose | lent world around him could not be charmed by him into 
—— is — a oe — —. _* = Cent. quietude. What changes have taken place! What wars 
sentative Continen iberal an e re i) - 
nental Ultramontane are in Belgium battling out with nearly | ®8¥¢ been fought! France, from @ constitutional — , 
equal forces the question which dominates the Catholic | became a Republic, and then an Empire. Austria been 
future, whether State or Church ehall in Catholic countries be} almost dismembered, and has resumed her place. The 
—_ wae al Calm, en et ae ing tee Italian Kingdom has been created by the crumpling-up of 
eld the balance so evenly, that during reign 2 
Loon has ventured to resort to’ physical force, and the war | Totten dynasties. The Pope has been driven out from Rome, 
has been conducted in the Parliamentary fashion. His suc-| but is there again. France and England have fought 
py 4 — “4 os fe Lape oe peotet — that] with Russia; France and Italy with Austria; the Danes 
the Duc de Brabant belongs strictly to the parts pre Pike | *8ainst the Germans. Annexations and amalgamations have 
bably incorrect, as the same notion about the Archduke ‘ 
Maximilian turned out to be incorrect. We doubt if Kings|°ccurred. In some quarters, Liberalism has advanced; in 
ever do belong to the parti pretre, if Philip Il. would not have| others Autocracy has prevailed. Changes, in short, have 
y= i who —— with his pee, 5 Seems a been multiform ; and wars not infrequent. Did Leopold con- 
of Aust ser and missionary, would not have storm 
Rome if storming Rome would have advanced the re-establish-|‘T! the elements of mage haya . Si 
ment of his own autocracy. Kings may !ike priests, but it is| Zaropean fabric to tumble to pieces, because Leopo! 
in their places, and their places are not thrones. The Duc de} We cannot credit it. A thousand influences are at work, 
Hea oo therefore wa Bye | Be mom ep oe oy some for good and some for evil; but no single foot sets in 
etractors expect, bu no detraction o ~ 
has not bis father’s ability, or that he will find it nearly impos- | Motion the great ball of European destiny.— We take leave of 
sible to hold the balance even,and prevent one party or the other | Royalty therefore, for the moment, with the remark that the 
for the sake of final supremacy, making a bargain with France. | Queen has given formal consent to the reported marriage be- 
= Lok - tJ des » should —_- ron ee tween her third daughter, the Princess Helena, and Prince 
supreme dan n peace. e 
the Baperor Napoleon, who is 57 years of age, who has seen | Frederic Christian, of Augusteaburg. 
wer, ond wis 5 Sapepeaged 7 vg — = Parliament, as we have already observed, is to meet on the 
orcible annexation of Belgium agains’ own desire. Bu “ ; ” 
we cannot forget the remark of De Tocqueville, who under-| 8 Of February “for i “a business ;” yet Lord 
stood Frenchmen so well, was himself indeed so French that | Russell, who is said to be indisposed, has not yet made up his 
he should think the annexation of Belgium unjust, but if Na-| Cabinet. Speculations are still rife as to the ministerial mea- 
— accomplished br he would —e more won yee sure of Reform that the Government may finally adopt; but 
at the count would neger cease reverence his nasty.|. * 
We believe th md ic toWeveal a genuine feeling in France, |'t Seems to us that = anys therein continues languid. 
and believe also that Napoleon, though not prepared to | It may be that the public mind just now is entirely. absorbed 
plunge the world into a war fora chance, would make a tre-| by the Jamaica question, and that every journal and every 
mendous effort, appeal directly and plainly to the peasantry | coterie constitutes itself into a court of judgment on the deal- 
oe ~~ a Sputtw, Dee 8. Prospect @f| ies between the local authorities andthe negroes. The truth 
. ie amt: sae is that the publication of Governor Eyre’s despatches, and of 
Sypney Sarru TueaTENs Suiciwe.—Sydney Smith’s un- | Private letters received in England, has not tended to prove 
tiring playfulness finds expression in every little note, and, as| the existence of such imminent danger to the white inhabit- 
—_ his most = is an - es. ants of the Island as alone could justify the summary pro- 
“* It gives me great com ort,” he says, in answer to an on, ceedings adopted and especially the severe enf nt of 
“ that you are recovered. I would not have survived you. To kes mms 
pootiailate myself from the pulpit of Paul was the canine mode | martial law in districts and upon persons whose liability there- 
of destruction on which I had resolved.” The majority of men | to was not established. Anglo-Saxon wrath is terrible in its 
pass through life without hitting on so humorous an absurdity a8| effects; but Anglo-Saxons, not under its pressure, have 
a — See eens pulpit. Ns Sydney an innate sense of justice and humanity, and will not 
i Lt roba not im: ned it when he gan note, an 
he had forgotten it before it'was sent to the post.— Miss Berry's | that these should be violated. The clamour therefore for 
Life and Correspondence. . inquiry has gone oa increasing, greatly stimulated by the in- 
dignation of a large body of influential Baptists and other 
Dissenters from the Church of England, who fancy that they 
detect, in the conduct of Governor Eyre, a persecuting spirit 
toward men of thcir own persuasion, mingled with dread and 
detestation of the blacks. How much of this is libel, whether 
in fact there be any ground whatever for the charge, it is not 
for us to determine. Suffice it to say that the Government at 
home has thought it wise to defer tu the common feeling on 
the subject, in preference to awaiting a fierce attack hereon in 
Parliament, and has determined to send out a Commission to 
investigate the circumstances. Rumour gives Sir Edmund 
Head a place in the trio to be appointed for this pur- 
pose; and many of our Canadian readers will be 
better able than ourselves to judge of the ex-Go- 
yernor General's qualification for this delicate office. 
Is he independent ; likely to be unbiassed by esprit de corps or 
a desire to work out the wishes of the Colonial Office ; capable 
of holding his temper in command on occasions that may 
probably try it? Another nominee is said to be Lieutenant 
General Sir Henry Storks, Governor of Malta, who had some 
in the Ionian Islands, if we remember rightly, 
in dealing with malcontents and revolutionists. The issue 
will be looked for with great anxiety. If the redundant 
black population of Jamaica be 80 bloody-minded, and so 
bent upon extirpating the whites, as to require this purging 
by fire and sword, the future must wear a very serious look ; 
if utherwise, England stands dishonoured through her agents. 
The investigation, then, must of necessity be of painful 
character. Nevertheless, it must be carried forward. Let 
Justice be done, whether the sufferers be individuals of ex- 
alted position, or that wretched race which plagues us in this 
set forth in print could ever have been seriously designed. | generation for our early sins against their forefathers. 
Whether the Queen ride down to the House of Lordsina| Shorter work is being made with another incomprehensible 
gilded carriage, drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, or in| race, to whom in a measure the last remark may be also applied. 

_ one of the more modest and commodious equipages of the| Dublin juries have dealt summarily with the Fenian gen- 

Court, does not seem to be a question of moment. When it| temen brought before them on the cou prehensive charge of 


“treason-felony.” Last week we noted the conviction of Mr, 
Luby, the proprietor of the Jrish People newspaper, and his 
sentence to twenty years’ transportation. Mr. O'Leary, its 
editor, has met with the same fate. Not so with one Moore, 
pike-maker for the would-be insurrectionists and murderers, 
Equally guilty, he, the arm, has been awarded only half the 
punishment bestowed upon the heads. He is sen. 
tenced for ten years. Foolish Moore! He had not the 
wit of his name-sake, the patriotic poet. The latter, while 
termed one of the champions of Irish independence, only 
sang his revolutionary songs in the drawing-rooms of English 
aristocrats.—Stephens, we are sorry to say, has not been re. 
arrested. Yet why should we grudge the Fenians here this 
small crumb of comfort, torn to pieces as they are by internal 
dissensions, and by quarrels over the considerable sums of 
money that they have extorted from verdant sympathizers? 
The war of the Centres and the Senators of the Union Square 
Republic grows fast and furious. None but James Stephens or 
Jobn Mitchel could throw oil upon the troubled waters. The 
reader is advised not to pass unnoted some extracts on all this 
pother, which may be found in another column. 

We were premature, it seems, in intimating !ast week that 
the gates of the British temple of Janus might be closed, 
Though a treaty has been signed with the Rajah of Bhootan, 
there is a troublesome fellow in the back-ground, who occu- 
pies a position similar to that of his very independent Princes 
in presence of the Tycoon of Japan. This fellow, one Tongro 
Penlow, holds his head above bis lord and master, and deter- 
mines to carry on a war himse)f with the British. Into the 
jungle therefore must some of our poor soldiers be sent, where 
fever will assuredly decimate them, if they escape the 
Bhootese arrows. It will not beso bad as an Affghan cam- 
paign, because not on so large a scale; but we must mourn 
the need for any such invasion. So far, Sir John Lawrence 
has uot been fortunate in the administration of his difficult 
office. 

Spain shows no sign of relenting or relaxing in the matter 
of her quarrel with Chili; so, perhaps, the remonstrances of 
Great Britain and France were productive of more harm than 
good, which is apt to be the case when powerful neighbours 
would dictate to a proud and high-minded people. Yet the 
remonstrances are said to have been entirely free from dic- 
tatorial tone, and conveyed with all proper delicacy.— 
Russia, having strangled the Polish insurrection, is now 
dealing with another of those little blessings, in that portion 
of her gigantic realm usually associated with ideas of prisons 
and penitentiaries. A serious revolt in Siberia is the latest 
novelty on the list, and it is whispered that the troops them- 
selves are not conspicuously loyal. It will only be at some 
remote future period that the truth will leak out.—Paris 
is beginning to rival New York in the abundance of 
its sensational paragraphs for the press. Some of 
the papers have just created a stir by getting up a 
rumour that General Schofield, U.S. A., has been visiting that 
city as @ special diplomatist, charged with a threatening 
message to the Tuileries concerning the French occupation 
of Mexico. Without pretending acquaintance with the secrets 
of the Stete Department at Washington, we must express 
strong doubts on this point. Between the bellicose mouthings 
in Congress, and the American Government's strong and wise 
determination to avoid rupture, there may be and must be 
some discrepancy. Yet we cannot feel any alarm. Each 
party desires to conciliate. Some one has publicly suggested 
that Mr. Seward has sent alive despatch to Europe, because 
his written ones so frequently come back to torment him. 
By the way, the efforts of certain journals to halloo for the 
Monroe Doctrine, and at the same time not to push matters 
to extremes, lead them into comical discrepancies. Yesterday 
week, the Zvening Post was very outspoken, called the Empe- 
ror of the French “ a lying sneak,” and wondered why the 
President of the U.S. did not send a fleet into the Gulf of 
Mexico, to intercept the Gallic recruits for Maximilian. Next 
day, it was on the penitent stool, and protested in sober 
earnest against its country “ drifting into a war.” 





Ministerial Differences in Canada. 


Our readers will no doubt remember, that in August last— 
when the sudden death of Sir E. P. Taché made the appoint- 
ment of a new Premier a necessity—we took occasion to ex- 
press our decided objections to Coalitions generally, and also 
to note the carefully written counter memoranda which pre- 
ceded the reconstruction of the Government at that time. 

It is now announced, and we must add not very unex- 
pectedly to us, that the Hon. Geo. Brown—who hedged so 
nicely in the correspondence above alluded to on Confedera- 
tion, and insisted that the smaller scheme applied to the Ca- 
padas alone should be taken up at a fixed time, if the larger 
one failed—bas actually resigned his position as President of 
the Executive Council. 

Mr. Brown is undoubtedly an industrious and persevering 
politician, and we will admit has talent in debate, and per- 
haps as large an individual following, on some of the public 
questions of the day, as any one leader in Canada; but we 
do not believe that his support is indispensable in the forma- 
tion of a Canadian Ministry. When Mr. Brown took office, 
in June 1864, we gave him the full credit of bringing abont 
the arrangement by which all political parties were to work 
together for what we had always considered the good of the 
whole, namely the support of a policy of Union throughout Bri- 
tish North America ; and it would have afforded us sincere plea- 
sure to have continued to approve. But when we saw signs 





of insincerity on this head, and a disposition on Mr. Brown's 
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1865. THE ALBION: 


part to adhere to his “Opposition Convention” theories of} sented publicly to the Manager, by the representative of a num- 
1859, which advocated the subdivision of Canada into three| ber of his friends, which gave occasion to a pleasant little speech 
or more parts, we were not slow to intimate the fact. And | from the recipient of the argentine memorial, We heartily con- 
although the Hon. Gentleman’s special organ, the To- gratulate Mr. Maretzek ; condoling at the same time with the un- 
ronto Globe, stoutly denied that a dissolution of the pre- fortunate NV. Y. Herald on its vain endeavours to kill off the Aca- 
sent Union of Canada was preferred by its late Editor-in- demy and its tenants, which have only resulted in betraying its 


607 


dence in a name, which is one of the ludicrous features of cur. 
rent stage management—will introduce a decoction, by.“ the 
eminent Tom Taylor,” of about as bad a novel as ever was writ- 
ten, namely Miss Braddon’s ‘Outcasts.” Such isthe prospect at 
the leading theatre in the United States. Mr. Owens, also, willsoon 
be playing Solon Shingle, at another theatre, while Mr. Chanfrau 
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Chief, to a Union of all the Colonies, we have ever since been 
suspicious on this point, and have little doubt that Parliamen- 
tary explanations when forthcoming will bear us out in this 
view ofthe case. A resignation at this time is particularly 
embarrassing to the Ministry; but itis much better that it 
should bea unit on the vital and leading questions of the day, 
than be hindered by any single member opposing necessary 
action. Imperial policy is in favour of enlarged Confedera- 
tion ; Provincial interest is undoubtedly the same; and as 
long as both work together to this end, sectional leaders are 
only troublesome, though fortunately for the Colonies, they 
remain powerless. . 

The Reciprocity q uestion, however—notwithstanding what 
some of our American contemporaries have intimated—has 
had little to do in our opinion with this resignation. But here 
we would express our conviction, that;the authorities at 
Washington have already determined that no new treaty 
shall be negotiated with their neighbours at the North, and 
we recommend our Provincial friends to adjust their com- 
mercial policy accordingly. As has been plainly asserted by 
the British Colonial Secretary, the necessity of approval by 
several separate Legislatures still remains a most serious dif- 
ficulty,and a very great impediment to Colonial commercial 
negotiations with any foreign country. We shall there- 
fore continue to hope that our friends north of the St. Law- 
rence will soon open their eyes to the absolute necessity 
of becoming one people in name as they already are in 
fact, that “ Ministerial crises” will be less frequent, and that 
one inspiring idea may animate the sturdy and homogeneous 
whole, whether they be known as Norlanders, Canadians, or 
Acad ians. 





Slavery Abolished in the United States. 

One of the events of the past week, that calls for mention 
at least in these columns, is the formal announcement that 
the abolition of slavery throughout the length and breadth of 
this Republic has now been legally promulgated, as it had 
been practically established by the war. In order to change 
any article {in the written or accepted Constitution, it was 
requisite that any act of the National Legislature hereon 
should be confirmed also by the local Governments of three- 
fourths of the States. Twenty-seven of the States have now 
given in their approval of the new law. The Executive has 
duly announced the fact. Human Slavery is abolished 
throughout the Union, hereafter and for ever. 

Civilized nations—ourjown included—that have got rid of a 
sentimentally obnoxious system, at a cost to themselves com- 
paratively trivial, have leng been in the habit of reproaching 
this country with its maintenance. We have often protested 
against the injustice of the sneer, because the cases were by 
no means parallel; nay, we have even gcne so far as to 
assert that if, for instance, the British Sovereign and half the 
Peers and Commoners and merchants and traders of the realm 
had been pecuniarily and deeply interested in maintaining it, 
slavery would still make the West Indies productive, and 
the name of Wilberforce would be scouted as that of a mad 
enthusiast. But it happened otherwise. The many clamour 
ed and legislated, and the weaker side went to the wall, 
unconvinced and protesting to the last. There was not in 
reality much to be proud of—may our countrymen forgive 
us for saying so! Neither, as to the manner of accomplish- 
ing the change here, is there room for over-much boasting. 
The force of circumstances has brought it all about, and that 
alone. Nevertheless, since the world at large considers 
universal freedom as a boon, and deems that the keeping any 
race in bondage is a blot upon a nation’s escutcheon, we do 
most heartily congratulate the People amid whom we dwell, 
that they too have wiped away the reproach. It cost us 
little: it has cost them much. 

But when we turn to the race itself thus formally emanci- 
pated, shall we proceed to offer them congratulations? Is 
freedom such a precious boon to them, as poets and lecturers 
would have us believe? The answer is not easy. The ne- 
groes were free during the war to leave their families and 
march to military music and be shot down and die violent 
deaths, They are free now to work for wages—or to starve. 
They are free to encounter all the physical ills that beset the 
lowest classes in all lands, and from which they have here- 
tofore been exempt. We know that many thousands of them, 
the flower of this labouring class, perished in the process of 
liberation. We know that thousands more are rotting now to 
their graves ; while as to the women and children—the 
thought of their fate is harrowing. All things considered, we 
heartily congratulate the White Man; we hesitate in respect 
to the Black. 


——__@—_——— 


PAusic, 


The Italian Opera season closed on Saturday last with a Mati- 
née, when “L’Africaine” was given, as it had been, the evening 
before, toa house immoderately crowded. The production of 
Meyerbeer’s work has therefore been a very fortunate circum- 
stance for Mr. Maretzek, as it has already brought him through 
his arduous enterprize, with much professional credit and large 
pecuniary gain. Indeed so grateful is the popular mind to an 
adroit caterer for its entertainment, and so exceedingly succese- 
ul is success, that, during an interval between two of the Acts in 


own disappointed spite. 


which was in all respects enjoyable. We certainly do not recol- 
lect, on any previous occasion of late years, such sustained excel- 
lence on the part of the Orchestra, But the careful and judicious 
critic of the Times bas described the entertainment so well, that 
we take the liberty of borrowing bis description. 


turday evening, at the Academy of Music, and the attendance, we 

are glad to say, exhibited a marked improvement on that of the 

first concert. This was attributable, we believe, to the electric 

character of the programme. 

and ae happily, was of the best. Beethoven’s 
th 


The Philharmonic Society on Saturday night gave a Concert, 


“The second concert of the present season took place on Sa- 


There was a little of eve’ — x 
£ 
Symphony, with its peer scherzando and minuetto, has never 
been played better. Indeed, the excellence of the orchestra 
throughout the entire concert was surprising. Even Men- 
dellsohn’s music to the ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with its 
delicate flutterings of fancy and filmly texture of harmony, was 
rendered clearly. We are sure that the revival of this music has 
added considerably to the subscription list of the society. its 
performance was certainly all that could be desired. Mr. Berg- 
mann is one-of the few conductors who know the difference be- 
tween what is quaint and that which is merely grotesque— 
a difference which was not apprehended by the writer of the 
silly stuff which was published on the back of the pro- 
gramme, descriptive of this music. The scribbler of this delec- 
table bosh likens the overture to “the trunk of a majestic tree, 
from which twigs and branches spread in every direction! He 
says also, with admirable German trankness, “that it eannot be 
denied that just such music as occurs in the drama was wanting 
to make the idea complete’—meaning Shakspeare’s idea. We 
have every respect for Mendelsohn, but this seems to us to be 
going a little too far The drama referred to has had some success ; 
and, if we are not mistaken, it was quite favourably spoken of 
before Mendellsohn was born. Even now it is more often played 
without his music than with it, and yet we seldom hear complaints 
of its incompleteness. 
* Bargiei’s overture to “ Prometheus” is a long, elaborate, and 
interesting work. It exhibits the technical knowledge of the 
composer, rather than his invention. The rhythms are strongly 
marked, the combinations rich, the treatment open and bold ; but 
the ideas are short and feverish, and there is certainly no trace of 
that immortal ‘anguish, that grand epic tribuletion, which the 
legend gives us. Nevertheless, the work is interesting. 
“Mr. Jehin Prome, the violinist, was the soloist. He played 
Mendellsohn’s well-known Concerto in E with superb clearness 
and connection. The gentleman's tone is not important, but his 
execution is tremendous, and in every respect musical and true. 





Drama. 


Another scene is about to be shifted in the great drama of 
human life. Christmas evergreens are hanging on the walls now, 
and Christmas bells are flooding the air with music: and, amid 
this silver tumult of merry-making, the old, familiar scenes are 
being quietly pushed away, to make room for new pageantry, 
Perhaps the change will scarcely be noticed: yet, after one little 
week, we shall be playing our parts amid new surroundings. The 
old year will have gone, and the new year will open before us, 
and we shall enter upon a clear stage. Duly set and deftly 
trimmed, the scene will be very fair and bright—a vast garden, 
indeed, wherein snow-wreathed cedars, and clouds of pink-white 
apple-blossoms, and dense green foliage, and far-off glories of 
fruit and changing leaves, and lustre of many-hued and variable 
lights, will curiously succeed each other, and beautifully blend 
into one noble picture. But, how different to different eyes ! 
Youth will walk herein, with bright face and happy, hopeful 
heart: Manhood, with grave eyes and mien of care; Age 
with white locks and weary limbs, seeking rest. Childhood will 
frisk and dance, and girlhood “‘walk demure,”’ and woman pass by 
intately beauty, conquering by love : and so the old play will 
be played on, with entrances and exits, just as always hitherto. 
But some of us, I think, will miss the old scene, and the players 
who have gone—dear companions of ours, whose glad voices we 
shall never hear again, this side of the gloomy river. They had 
part, some of them, in the scene which is now closing ; and while 
that lingers, it is hard to realize that they indeed have madetheir 
exits. But we shall feel it when the new pageant glows around 
us, in which they have no part, and the bells ring in that new 
year, which is nothing to them. I dwell upon this thonght with 
sadness, because it has a profound significance for me. The play- 
ers who have gone are, with a very few exceptions, far more to 
me than those who remain. Many a heart, I dare say, will 
cherish the same feeling, in passing from sixty-five to sixty-six. 
But the curtain will rise, all the same, and we must go on with 
our several performances, till one by one we glide off of the stage. 
Let us play our parts as well as we can—and so, to all true souls, 
a Merry Christmas, while the scenes are being shifted, and, for 
the next act, a Happy New Year! 

There is another sense—less sad, but equally true—in which it 
may be said that the players who have gone interest the mind and 
touch the heart more nearly, with due and few exceptions, than 
those who remain. Talent and even genius still grace the actual 
mimic stage; but the glory of it is mostly in the past. Somehow 
the spirit of this age is not congenial with the growth of men like 
Betterton and Garrick and Kean, or women like Mrs, Pritchard. 
The greed of money seems to taint everything it touches. One 
need not go far, to find good ground for impatience with the drama 
of to-day. It is only necessary to look at the chief theatres of 
New York, and to consider what description of plays are being 
performed. There is no single feature of real greatness in the 
whole aspect of the local drama. In tragedy, one may see, if he 
likes, the clumsy capers of Mr. Edwin Forrest. That is all. In 
comedy the stage does better, Mr. Clarke being really an artist. 
Occasional pieces of good comedy-acting may also be seen at 
Wallack’s. Mr. Frederick Robinson—who deserves every word 
that has been said in his praise—is a notable instance of this art. 
But the commonplace predominates, nevertheless; and the 
seeker after positive greatness will seek in vain. As to the plays 
—they present a yet more lamentable spectacle. Good enough, in 
their way, they will not for an instant bear critical analysis. 
Think of “‘Bam’’ and “Green Bushes,” and “ Monte Christo” 
and “Lost in London.” Attractive, in some respects, they cer- 
tainly are; but there is more to be tolerated than admired, in all 





the last night’s performance, a silver salver and goblets were pre- 


will be enacting Mose, at still another. Niblo’s is to be given up 
to one of the worst actresses on the American stage, Miss Lucille 
Western ; and New York will be fortunate if it esca es being in- 
flicted with Adah Isaacs Menken, in horse-drama. Two stars of 
promise only are shining. Mr. Edwin Booth is soon to appear, in 
Hamlet, and afterwards in Richelieu, at the Winter Garden, and 
Mr. Charles Dillon has been engaged at Niblo’s, to play Belphegor. 
Two swallows, howbeit, don’t make a summer; and, on a care- 
ful reviewal of the condition of the drama, no one can be blamed 
for preferring to dwell upon the old time triumphs of dramatic 
art, and, making those few exceptions to which allusion has 
been made, to admire the players who have gone, more than 
the players who remain. 
There is a theatrical novelty announced for this evening—a sun 
that is about to rise with what bids fair to be extraordinary ef- 
fulgence. That gloomy granite structure, once sacred to Dr. 
Osgood, but of late known as the Broadway Athenweum, has been 
converted into a theatre. Busy workmen have, with astonishing 
alacrity, erected a wall of brick in front of that edifice, behind 
wkich the sable tower frowns with feudal grimness, Arches 
pierce this wall, to admit adventurous persons into the once sa- 
cred precincts, henceforth to be devoted to the sock and buskin, 
The external effect is singularly incongruous; and to dwellers in 
the New York Hotel, immediately opposite, it may well suggest 
the liveliest reflections on the difference between the middle ages 
and the nineteenth century, Equally incongruous, as it now 
seems, is the blending of theatrical features within. Miss Lucy 
Rushton, the heroine of “ Lolah” at the Olympic, some time ago, 
is to conduct the theatre. Her company comprises Mr. J. K. 
Mortimer, Mr. Harry Pearson, Mr. Charles Walcot, the elder, Mr. 
Thomas Placide, Mr. D. W. Waller, Mrs. Mark Smith, Mrs. Clara 
Maeder, Mrs. A. W. Young, and several other persons whose 
names are yet to be gilded with the morning light of fame. In 
this queer temple and with this queer company—not wanting in 
talent, though—Miss Rushton will, to-night, inaugurate her en- 
terprise, by producing the ‘School For Scandal.”” May the 
house be thronged! 
M. Juignet’s French company will—and this indeed ts good 
news—give two performances next week at the Academy of 
Music. The first, on Wednesday, the 27th inst., will consist ot 
* Bataille de Dames,” and “ La Fille de Dominique.” The second 
representation is assigned for Saturday, the 30th inst. Success to 
the Gauls. 
“There is no more but this,” 

MERCUTIO. 
Durrez As A Composer.—The restlessness among public 
favourites afier their bour of retreat has been sounded by 
Time, is a fact which can escape po one conversant with the 
history of representative art. How many a musician and 
actor, enriched by the exercise of his genius, has there been 
who, by way of escaping from tedium vite, has been 
beggared by flinging himself into the whirlpool of speculation ! 
The secret of the success of M. Duprez gs a singer (the finest 
operatic tenor, actor and singer in oné, we have ever heard) 
lay‘in his energy. Is be not paying too dearly for bis indo- 
mitable will, now, when, not content with the honours of 
Professorship (which have borne such a result as the exquisite 
success of Madame Miolan-Carvalho), he must needs, undis- 
mayed by more than one rebuff, try, yet again, to gain favour 
with the public im that most arduous of all characters, as an 
opera-composer? We cannot but regret the disappointment 
of those t0 whom we owe many happy hours of enjoyment, 
and thus are sorry to state that M. Duprez’s opera, “ Jeanne 
d’Are,” which did come out the other evening, after many 
throes and misadventures, is said not to have succeeded. Of 
course, even the French (those Athenians of modern times, 
people capable of insulting Mdlle. Mars, when that incom- 
parable actress grew old) showed no disrespect to the would- 
be composer ; but the most liberal translation of their journals 
makes it evident that their most superb singer has, once 


again, mistaken his way when trying to force o a 
career.— London Weeltly= ~~ ee 





HFatts and Fancies. 


Among the prettiest of the Christmas Gifts, that tempt the 
¥ without ruining the pocket, may be mentioned the 
“ Raggles Gems,” as the seller terms a collection of tiny paint- 
ings in oil on card-board, specimens of which now lie upon 
our desk. When we consider the enormous prices paid for 
names fashionable in art, we have no hesitation whatever 
in spongy semaneting these unpretentious little “ gems.” 
he new year is ae a season for new business 
enterprises and oan. nm the list of those now en- 
tering upon commercial life with reference to the approachiu; 
first of January, we note a son of Dr. John C. Beales, we 
knowa to many of our readers as the long time and much es- 
teemed President of our local St. George’s Society. The newly 
established firm of Beales, La Barra & Co. ‘proposes devotin: 
itself mainly to mercantile transations with Mexico, for wh 
its facilities are unusually excellent. We wish it all success 
Mr. Staunton, a giant among Chess-players, who con 
ducts the columns of the London Illustrated News devoted to 
that fascinating game, is pleased, in the latest issue of that 
journal, to compliment our humble efforts to keep alive an 
interest therein. In a note to corre-pondents he says: “ The 
Albion, ot New York, a newspaper of great position and in- 
flucnce, devotes a col of its Saturday weekly number to 
chess; and the selection of games and problems is, for the 
most part, excellent.” —The move of the Canadian Go- 
vernment to its new capital has natorally drawn thither men 
of means and intelligence. In proof of this fect, we notice 
the publication of the first number of the Ottawa Zimes, by 
Mr. Robert Davis. It is a new daily evenivg paper, and looks 
as though it might live and flourish on conservative principle 
and business connections. Long life to it! Hotel 
keepers and the more fashionable tradespeople of Paris say 
that the city has not been so omer, since the troubled times 
of 1848-9.————The Princess of Wales must be a good ridcr 
or at least a courageous. one. She sometimes shows in the 
hunting field with her husband. M. Lindbiick, the 
Sw clergyman charged with having poisoned five per- 























of them. And, presently, Mr. Wallack—with that strange confi- 


sons, has committed suicide by hanging himself in prison. 
pata i of his Expedition to 
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the Zambesi” has ws at Leipsic, in a German trans- 
lation, in two — volumes. Mr. Punch thinks that 
the Fenians, tried at Dublin, ought to have been acquitted on 
the plea of insanity.—In allusion to the late Ministerial ap- 
pointment, the same wag calls the Board of Trade “ the land 
of Gos(c)hen.’——-—Mr. W. Matthews, vice-president of 
the Alpine Club, states that the sum of £260 has been already 
subscribed for the family of Michel Croz, the guide who was 
lost on the Matterhorn, last summer. Another of the 
Kingsley brothers appeags in literature. Dr. G. 
Kingsley comes forward as editor of one of the forthcoming 
issues of “The Early English Text Society,” a reprint of 
Francis Thynne’s strictures on Speght’s edition of Chaucer, 
1598, a curious specimen of Elizabethan philological crijticis 
entitled “Animadversions upon the Annotacions an 
Corrections of some Imperfectiones of ,, Lmpressiones 
of Chaucer's Workes reprinted in 1598. se 
The beautiful estate of Armthwaite Hall in West Cumber- 
land, containing nearly two thousand acres of land, the pro- 
rty of Sir Henry Wane, Bart., at the foot of Bassenthwaite 
ton one of the most lovely spots in the Lake district, has 
been sold to John Boustead, Esq., of London, of the firm of 
Price and Boustead, army agents. The Duke and 
Duchess of Chartres, and the Dowager Queen of the Sand- 
wich Islands, were on the ee list lately at Wind- 
sor.————On the 26th ult. a statue of Theodore Korner, the 
first erected in Germany, was inaugurated at Bremen. The 
outhful hero is represented in the uniform of the Black 
Prussian Horse of 1813, flourishing a sword in his right band, 
and resting his left on that famous lyre which he knew how 
to touch 20 powerfully amid the heart-stirring scenes of the 
war. —The Viscountess Palmerston has left Cambridge 
House, London, and taken a mansion in Park Laae, once the 
residence of the Marquis ot Breadalbane. —The new 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, on the site of that which was 
burnt down a year ago, is now almost completed, and the 
lessee is to enter into occupation this month. —A con- 
ference is now sitting in Paris with the object of seteteins 
the coinages of France, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
———A marriage has been arranged Letween Capt. Ers- 
kine Hall, cf the 49th Regt., and dy Stuart, 6th 
daughter of the Earl of Castlestuart, of Stuart Hall, county 
Tyrone. Dr. Philpotts, the famous Bishop of Exeter, 
has had a stroke of paralysis. He is 87. —To put an 
end to the continual delays on the railways in Switzerland, 
the Council of State has Fost resolved to — the following 
fines: A delay of from a quarter to half an , 50f.; froma 
half to one hour, 100f.; from an hour to an hour and a half, 
900f.; more than an hour and a half, 500f. Englishmer are 
to clamour for some such arrangement at home. 
r. T. J. Pettigrew, whose death was chronicled in 
last waek’s Albion, was & much-esteemed arch t. The 
“ Bibliotheca Sussexiana,” published in 1827 and 1839, “the 
Medical a Gallery,” completed in —s = his : ory 
of ptian Mummies, are Jamongst ear and m 
a works. A noisy, ye - practical- 
joking, rollicking Irish drama, in three acts, by Mr. Ed 
mund Falconer, founded on Charles Lever’s once-popu- 
lar novel of “Charles O'Malley,” and called “ Galway Go 
Bragh,” bas been produced at Drury Lane Theatre. 
An announcement appears in a journal pour rire that an as- 
sociation, following the Freedmen’s Society for supplying 
trousers to the negroes, will shortly hold a meeting in Paris 
with the object of raising money to supply the negro with 
necessaries he seems to require— namely, torches, hatchets, 
oungest aoa of the Duke’ and 
soa of the an 
Miss Ilanche Williams, fourth 
illiams, M. P. for Great Marlow. 
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institutions, and been broken up.————Mount St. Gothard 
is to be, pierced by a railway tunnel. The boring of Mount 
Cenis ee The former, if completed, will be 
by far the more beautiful route of the two.—-——lt is said 
, formerly the Countess Guic- 
cioli, has placed in the hands of M. de 


iscences of the author of “Childe Harold.” If this be true, 
adds the Atheneum, the effect will be to give a zest to the life 
which is now,appearing in the feuilletons of the Constitutionnel, 
of which, to say the truth, they stand rather in want,———— 
Punch . ~ that the “tug of war,” is“a frigate’s tender.” 
———tThe gallant Prince of Wales gave his young wife a 
pretty present on her recent birth-day, namely, a new car- 
ri and a splendid pair of 7 ponies. The ponies are 
little more than fourteen hands high, and rare ste! 
Mr. Thiers is said to have written a history Florence. 
———— Wags tells us that, — the morning of his escape 
from Richmond Jail in Dablin, Mr. Stephens’s card was drop- 
into the letter-box of the Irish Attorney General. 
he drama is in active use at several English asylums, Very 
recently, Shakspeare’s “ Henry the Fourth” (; by Mr 








of their deaf and dumb schoolfellows and an interested body 
of spectators, rather than audience, at Manchester. The 
ey pe 
the pu t was y follow the otbcr spectators. 
Dramatic entertainments are common in iunatic asylums. 
——-On the opening night of the Royal Irish Academy 
the executors of the late W. Smith O'Brien offered to the 
Society, in accordance with his will, a gold cup, value £800, 
with a large collection of man and some printed books. 
The Academy unanimously declined to accept the cup, for 
the sole reason “ that they had not a place of sufficient safety 
to putitinto!” The rey were accepted with thanks. 
The Minister of Public Works at Florence, has ad- 
dressed a circular to the directors of all museums, galleries, 
&c., in Itely, — them to allow casts of any public 
—a or eae . = _— —, t¢ Li found 
that, the lone to wor and especially 
those in bronze, by the mechanical pressure to 
take casts, the beautiful tint is greatly im 





a freezing mixture to cool wine or water in summer, 
So cals off angunly at pet ——- ae Worcs Durant 
the ly or port. ‘arsaw 

States that a manuscript of eee 

Corporum Celestium Revoluticnibus,” just been 
found in the library of Count de Nostitz———— 
Old-style criticism was not always sound. Horace Walpole 
. aay fengemen: “1 cont the a saan 
now $ most 
on earth. 7 yun 40 ust hnow weet 
least 
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then one sighs to think that such profusion of poetry, magni- 
ficent and tenderness, should be thrown away on what neither 
interests nor instructs, and, with all the pains the notes take 
to explain, is scarce intelligible.” A young female Qua- 
ker, accompanied by three others of her persuasion, is now mak- 
ing a tour of England, with the view of correcting, by public 
exhortation, the vice and immorality of the present day. She 
is reported to possess a good property, and to be wholly influ- 
enced by a desire to promote public happiness. It is 








H. | said that the last male aboriginal inbabitant of Tasmania, or 


Van Diemen’s Land, was present at a recent ball of the gover- 
nor of Hobart Town, accompanied by three women, the only 
living representatives of their tribe, who numbered in the- 
first of this century from 5,000 to 7,000.————The City 
Corporation of Glasgow intend applying to Parliament for 

wers to form no less than thirty-five streets, besides widen- 
ng, altering, &c., about ten or eleven more ; and to build, let, 
and sell houses for the labouring classes, lay out public parks, 


Saturdag Review has ended in a verdict for the defendant ; the 
lady’s counsel immediately moved for a new trial, so that the 
case is hardly concluded, but some discussion is going on as 
to the morale of the matter. The question seems to be 
whether it is fair in a newspaper to pronounce a lady im- 
modest on the evidence of her own letters produced in court 
at a public trial. King George V. of Hanover has 
lately composed an Italian opera, “ The Hermit of the Pelo- 
ponnesus,” which is in preparation for performance. To this 
end he has engaged an Italien troupe, at a cost of 20,000 
thalers. King George, born in 1819, is not only a composer, 
but an intelligent writer upon music, and above all a zealous 
protector of the art. Herr Krupp, the cast-steel 
manufacturer at Essen, is about to set up a steam hammer 
2,500 cwt. in weight. Of the thirty-four steam hammers at 
work on his premises the heaviest is not above 1,000 cwt. 
The intention is to hammer out iron-clad plates, and touch 
up big guns with the requisite weight of hammer. 
———_e——_—. 
Lorp Stantey.—The London correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian, in a letter published in that paper, says :— 
“ Beveral years ago Lord Stanley received from the Premier 
an invitation couched in terms sufficiently flattering to join 
the Government as Secretary of State, or, if he preferred it, 
First Lord of the Adwiralty, and it is understood that the ~ 
posal was not finally declined until after his Lordship had 
paid a visit to town and bad had the opportunify of personal 
communication with Lord Russell. These things, for obvious 
reasons, are not usually trumpeted immediately on their oc- 
currence. Each party to the negotiation has, or thinks he 
has, an interest in keeping it dark while pending. But by de- 
grees the fact leaks out, and the public, who are in realit 
most concerned of all, have clearly the best right to know all 
about it. I believe the reasons assigned by Lord Stanley for 
refusiug to join the Administration were entirely peenel, and 
not political, and that they had reference in part to a disincli- 
nation to place himself in a position of nec antage nism 
to his father, and in part to an opinion that a public man who 
has had the confidence of one party cannot, with safety to his 
own reputation, accept singly the offiaial confidence of its 
opponents.” 











Obituary. 
KING LEOPOLD. 


Leopold George Christian Frederick, King of the Belgians, 
was the son of Duke Francis of Saxe-Coburg Sualfield, and 
was born at Coburg, December 16, 1790. An excellent scien- 
tific and litera'y education acquired for him the reputation of 
being one of the most accomplished princes in Europe. He 
entered the Russian army in 1808, and was present at the bat- 
tles of Lutzen, Bautzen, Culm, Leipsic, Arcis-sur-Aube. and 
La Fére Champenoise, as also at the capitulation of Paris. 
He then accompanied the Emperor Alexander to London, 
where be first saw the Princess Charlotte, only child of King 
George 1V., whom he married on May 2, 1816, receiving at 
the same time from the British government an annual pen- 
sion of £50,000. To the great grief of the nation, he became 
a widower in the following year. After this Prince Leopold 
lived in retirement, until the proclamation of Greek inde- 
pendence called him from his retreat. In 1830 he was offered 
the crown of that country, which he at first accepted under 
certain conditions, but which the extensive intrigues then on 
foot throughout Europe, and in Greece itself, subsequently in- 
duced him to decline. According to some opinions, he did so 
from being aware that the more peaceful throne of Belgium 
was actually at his disposal. However that may be, he be- 
came king of the Belgians, and entered Brussels as such on 
July 21, 1831, and on August 9, 1832, married the Princess 
Louise, daughter of Louis Philippe, king of the French, by 
whom he issue two sons and a daughter, of whom the 
eldest, Leopold-Louis-Philippe-Marie-Victor, married to the 


.| archduchess Marie of Austria, daughter of the late archduke 
Patterson) was performed by deaf and dumb pupils in presence | J 


oseph, palatine of Hungary, is heir-apparent to the throne. 
Daring his reign of thirty years, King pold has -_ 
— with mingled firmness discretion. war 
with Holland, which inaugurated it, added Antwerp to his 
dominions. He guided the state safely through the storm of 
revolution which swept over the continent in 1848, and con- 
trived to balance the rivalries of political factions within his 
—— during the whole time, so as to insure to it the ex- 

‘on of its commerce, the development of its resources, and 
complete internal security.— Men of the Time. 


Captain Fowxe.—We have to record the death of Captain 
Fowke, R. E., which took place somewhat suddenly, at his 
, South Kensington. The who was about 
42 years of age, was educated at Woolwich, and obtained his 
first com on in the Engineers in 1842, recei the rank 
of Captain in 1854. He was the architect of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, the Industrial Museum of Scotland, the 
National of Dublin, and the building for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. He was much indebted to the patronage of the 
late Prince Consort for bis success as a Civil b 





entitled “ De! British 


Dr. Bartu.—The death of this well-known explorer was 
announced in last week’s Albion.—A London paper says :— 
“The literary and scientific world has just sustained a se- 
vere loss in the death of Dr. Barth, at yar Ay forty- 
four. This loss, we feel convinced, will be in by the 
nation generally, for it was under the auspices of our 

yp a aa may: Oo 
most hazardous and tryiog enterprize, a journey across 
the burning Sahara into the heart of the vast and mysterious 
Atrican continent, which has placed bim in the foremost rank 


poem | of travellers.”—A late letter from Berlin has this further allu- 


sion to the same subject :—“ Dr. Barth 


the famous African 
the | traveller, died suddenly in this city on Sunday last. He had 





hardly completed his 44th year, and leaves behind him an 


&c.————Miss Longworth’s action for libel against the| Hal 


unfinished work on negro languages, the composing of which 
was the prim — of his journey. Afver his return he 
was appointed r extraordinary at the University, and 
elected President of the Geographical oe of Berlin; but 
the qualities and accomplishments which insured his suc- 
cess as a traveller, and had earned him a world-wide repu- 
tation, were insufficient to open to him the doors of the 
found Academy of Science and Literature in the capital. It 
is at present matter of conjecture what was the immediate 
cause of his death.” 


In London, Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart. He was born in 1820, 
and succeeded his father as fourth Baronet in 1862. His brother, 
Edmund Robert, succeeds him.—In London, Miss Anne Talbot, 
daughter of the late Mr. W. Talbot, of Castle Talbot, sister of the 
late Countess of Shrewsbury, and aunt of the Princesses Borghese 
and Voria Pamphili—At Wasbington, D.C, the Hen. Thomas 
Corwin, tormerly Governor of Obio, and late U. 8. Minister to 
Mexico.—At Plymouth, Lieut. J. Cartwright, R.N.—At Bardsey 

l, Lancashire, W. Gale, -» late of the 10th Hussars.._At 
Dorking, Surrey, H. Costerton, Esq., late of H.M.’s Customs, and 
mel ot the 48th Regt. of Ft.—At Aberdeen, Capt. Geo. aay 
R.N.—At Great Torrington, North Dévon, Major Macartney, late 
7th Dragoon Guards.— At his seat, Necton Hall, Norfolk, Col. 
Mason.—At Southsea, J. Minter —— Esq., Paymaster, R.N.— 
At Dedham, Essex, C. Greene, Esq., Cant. R.N.—A veteran Whig, 
a distinguished member of Brooks's, Mr. Rowland Alston, has 
just died in London, 82.—At Cannes, Col. C. J. Gibb, R.E.— 
At Malta, Lt. Herbert F. Campbell, R.N. 


Appointments. 

Sir Charles Lennox Wyke, late H. M. Minister to Mexico, to 
be Ministerat Hanover.—H. B. Farnall, Esq., Inspector of Poor 
Laws; R. Rawlinson, Esq. Inspector in the Local Government 
Acts Office ; and Douglas Galton, late Capt. R.E., Assist Under- 
= ot oe byw he be ——- = — % E. 

ennent, private e tot on. G. J. Goschen, Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade. Righty 


Army. 


Tue Motiny at Martinique,—The mutiny of Zouaves at 
Martinique arose from eagerness for holiday. ‘The transport 
Allier arrived on the 27th of October at Martinique, with 
1,089 men of the Ist and 8rd Regiments of Zouaves, on the 
way to Mexico. On the same day the Var arrived with 500 
soldiers on their way back from Mexico to France. As the 
Allier required a week's repairs, the Zouaves were landed, 
lodged in Fort Desaix, and told that they should take turns 
to go, two hundred a day, for holiday into the town. They 
demanded all to go at once. The commander of the fort put 
at the gate what soldiers he had, to prevent the Zouaves from 
torcing their way out. They used force and were resisted. 
Aid was brought to prevent them from rushing, furious with 
drink and s' among the peaceful townspeople. A fight 
ensued between the Zouaves resolved to leave the fort, and 
the suldiers employed to keep them in. Of the soldiers op- 

to them there were tbree killed and ten wounded. Of 
the Zouaves sixteen were killed and thirty-seven wounded, 
and they were only awed into unconditional surrender by the 
unmasking of two pieces of artillery. They were re-embarked 
on the 30th and carried on to Mexico, to aid Maximilian in 
i—~Ty that country with peace and order.—London paper, 








A Halifax paper speaks of e report in circulation, to the 
effect that the 2nd Battalion of the 16th Regiment will pro- 
ceed overland to Canada.— Two companies of the 17th are 
under, orders at Halifax, for Prince Edward Island, to re- 
lieve the detachment of the 15th Regt. at presert serving 
there, the latter returning to New Brunswick. The 85th 
Regiment is to move from Aldershott to the under-mentioned 
stations: Head-quarters and eight companies to Manchester, 
two to Chester, and two to Newcastle-on-Tyne.——It is said 
that Count Eulenburg, of the Prussian army, accused of caus- 
ing the death of a cook, in a street row at Bonn, has been 
sentenced by court-martial to nine months imprisonment ina 
fortress. The rumour needs confirmation. It will be re- 
membered that there was recently a duel to death at Stutt- 
gardt between Major V. Shaik and Captain Carlow, when, 
after much fighting of a savage character, the latter bit the 
dust. His opponent, who has recovered from his wound, has 
been sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment in Ebrenbreit- 
stein fortress. 





War Orrices, Dec. 9—25th Ft, En yoy! to be Lt v O’Brien, 
who ret; Ens Forjett, 34 WI Regt, to be Ens.—47th, Staff Surg 
Alex R Hudson, M B, to be Surg, v Alex Smith, M D, app to K A. 

, Algernon Bt Maar to be En v Crosbie, prom.—Rifle 
~~ = Fane, to be Lt, v Allaire, who rct: J. Adam Ferguson, to 


Navy. 


Vice-Adm. Sir Sydney Dacres, late Commander-in-Chief of 
the Channel Fleet is, it is reported, about to take a seat at the 
Board of Admiralty. Vice-Adm. J. E. Erskine was offered 
the vacancy at the d, but declined it.——The Spiteful, 6, 
Commander Fletcher, haviag arrived at Portsmouth on her 
way to the Brazilian station, has been ordered back to Wool- 
wich, where she was fitted. She proves to be unfit for 
foreign service.——The Scorpion, 4, and the Wivern, 4, turret- 
ships, are to be paid off, as they require considerable altera- 
tious.——The iron-cased frigate Favorite, 10, Capt. Shortt, at 
Chatham, is nearly ready for sea——The Magicienne, 16, just 
arrived at Devonport from the Mediterranean, is to be paid 
offt.——The Constance, 39, which ship, it may be remembered, 
England soon after leaving Madeira, has sailed 

again from Plymouth for the West Indies——The Endymion, 
22, recently jaunched at Deptford, has been removed to 
Sheerness, where she is being brought forward for 
commission.——The sailing ships Calypso, 18, and Terpsi- 
chore, 18, are to be broken up. The latter was lately made 
the victim of torpedo experiments in the Medway.— 
Lieutenant-General Philips, R. M., whose death was 
announced in last week’s Aldion, served as midshipman on 
board the Belleisle at the battle of Trafalgar. He left the 
Navy, however, shortly afterwards, on obtaining a commis- 
sion in the Marines.——An officer of a man-of-war on the 
West India station, writes anonymously to a London sport- 
paper, asking how rats may be best destroyed. The 

of the “fearful plague” of these vermin on 

board his ship.——Admiral E\liott and the officers of the flag- 
ship Narcissus gave a grand fete on board, at Rio Janeiro, on 
the lith of October. This splendid entertainment was 
intended to celebrate the establishment of good relations 
Letween and the Empire——An experimantal vessel 
is being built in the Gironde, for the French Government, 
having three keels and two screws. 


—Licutenents : Aldbam to Dawntless; St. Simeon 





APPOINTMENTS. 
Octavia; addi for displ.—Surgeons: Dr. Mackay to Haslar Hos- 
; Roche to Hie incr —Patunater: G. Love 

Hornby. 
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New Publications. 


Mr Algernon Charles Swinburne, wherever he may find 


admirers—and his genius is wonderful and admirable—as- 
suredly will not find them in Scotland.. He has committed 
what every leal Scotchman must regard as the unpardonable 
sin. He has laid violent hands upon the historic idol of the 
Scottish people. With the power and the dignity which 
clothe the deep conviction of an earnest mind, and in poetic 
language which js at once noble, beautiful, and effecting, he 
has expressed the belief that Eve actually did eat the apple— 
that Mary, the Queen of Scots, was a criminal wanton. 
This unromantic and stern belief is embodied in his Chaste- 
lard, an American reprint of which has lately been published 
by Messrs. Hurd and Houghton, of New York. Its portraits 


protests the innocence of the Queen and avows himself a 
criminal. The guards are ordered in, and the poet is led forth 
to prison. 

Now comes the struggle in the Queen’s mind, whether to 
pardon or to sacrifice her lover. Her pride pulls one way, 


her love another. She takes counsel, with her maiden Marys, 
and with Murray. Darnley, of course, demands the death of 
Chastelard. 
between Lucrezia Borgia and the Duke, when young Gen- 
naro’s life hangs trembling in the balance. Ultimately the 
Queen’s lightness prevails, and she signs the death warrant of 
Chastelard. After that comes a revulsion, and she sends him 
a reprieve. Poor, heart-broken Mary Beaton is made the 
bearer of it. She comes to Chastelard in the prison, brooding 


A scene ensues between them, as intense as that 


interview. In retiring, the Queen solemnly promises Mary 
Beaton that she will pardon Chastelard at the block. The 
closing scene is described to Mary Beaton by MaryCarmichael, 
who sees it from a window in Holyrood Castle. It is, per- 
haps, a scene for a great historical painter. The court yard, 
the block, the executioner, the axe that glints in the bright 
sunshine, the rough, stalwart, stately Scottish nobles, and 
Mary the Queen of Scots, seated in the midst, and Chastelard 
led forth to die—these elements, and the terrible passion of 
the scene, would tax the genius of a greater artist than any 
now alive. We get the first glimpse of Bothwell, in this scene, 
to whom the Queen is talking : 


She bends and laughs a little, graciously, 
And turns half, talking to I know not whom— 


m= in . A big man with great shoulders ; ah, the face, 
. on his passion, and anticipating his escape from its meshes, You get his face now—wide and dusk . 
of Queen Mary and of Chastelard are its prominent features; | in the approaching death. His mood is well shown in this The South burnt out of it, A 4 . 


A goodly man, 


and, whatever may be said of their accuracy—which, for our Thewed mightily and sunburnt to the bone; 


soliloquy : 





part, we do not doubt—there cannot be two opinions respect- 
ing their strength, their beauty, their vitalreality. Mr. Swin- 
burne builds upon the old story, that Chastelard, the French 
poet, who came to Scotland in Mary’s train, was found con- 
cealed in the Queen’s apartment, into which he had surreptiti- 
ously intruded, and was beheaded for this insult to Majesty. 
But he fille out this bald outline, and supplies missing 
links in the story, and imparts life and form and colour to the 
whole picture, and reproduces contemporaneous personages 
and scenery, and, with deep probing of human nature and fine 
play of imagination, unveils the pathetic tragedy that has so 
long slept hidden in the dry and trite historic page. The re- 
sult is a masterpiece of literary art, whether contemplated as 
to conception of character, ideals of love and heroism, treat- 
ment of a grand and moving theme, majesty, beauty, and 
purity of style, or lesson to the heart and mind. There are, in- 
deed, but two defects in the tragedy—that many of its sensu- 
ous passages border far too closely upon sensuality, and 
that it makes a far too frequent and « vain use of the name 
of Deity. As Mr. Swinburne dedicates his work to Victor 
Hugo, with a fulsome compliment, it is possible that he owes 
these blemishes to that most irreverent genius. But these 
defects are scarcely noticed at the first reading—so over- 
whelmed are they by the poetic life of the composition. - 

The portraits of Queen Mary and Chastelard are, we say, 
the prominent features in the work. There is nothing spiritual 
in either. Mary is depicted as surpassingly beautiful, but 
deadly in her beauty. Her career becomes appalling in its 
wickedness. Beautiful, arrogant, vain, sensual, selfish, yet 
apparently steeped to the core of her heart in the con- 
viction of her own virtue, this royal siren lives only to 
conquer men, soul and body, to taste, to tire, and to dis- 
card. The modern coquette is content with breaking of 
hearts. The Scottish Queen must cut off heads. To possess 
her victims is not enough: she must presently kill them. So 
the poet has depicted her. Chastelard, on the other hand, is 
delineated in the heroic attitude. He is young, brave, hand- 
some, a soldier who has seen service, a poet whose songs are 
the delight of courts. He loves the Queen, and is by her be- 
loved. But both their loves are sensuous—the difference being 
that hers is ephemeral, while his possesses him utterly, over- 
whelming an intellect which has only too clearly warned him 
of the inevitable ruin at hand. Thus, to Mary Beaton, he 
— "| know her ways of loving, all of them: 

Asweet, soft way the first is; afterward 
It burns and bites like fire; the end of that 
Charred dust, and eyelids bitten through with smoke. 

A rational and careful student of human nature, while he 
may not sympathize with this sort of delirious worship of fe- 
minine beauty, will understand -it, and will appreciate the 
heroism of Chastelard’s conduct, as revealed “in the tragedy. 
It cannot be conceded that he is controlled by a lofty motive ; 
but, in itself, his conduct is extremely noble and pathetic. 
Mary Beaton, one of the Queen’s attendant Marys, who loves 
Chastelard, has practiced an innocent deception upon him, 
and has thus lured him into her chamber. He is discovered 
there, and the discovery is made known to the Queen, who, 
furious with jealousy, yet outwardly calm as summer, talks 
sweetly with him for a long while, till divers noblemen enter 
her presence, when she rises and selects Darnley to be her 
husband. Chastelard, sorely stricken, seeing his doom before 
him, weighing life, and the world, and even immortal happi- 
ness, as Gust in the balance against his love, resolves on a des- 
perate action involving the sacrifice of life and all. He implores 
Mary Beaton to introduce him into the Queen’s chamber, on 
her wedding night—and this the poor, faithful girl promises 
to do, in atonement for her mischievous error. Then the 
tragedy shows us these lovers confronted. The scene is in- 
expressibly tender and passionate and touching. The lovers 
are fully reconciled, and Mary implores Chastelard to fly 
and save himself. This he refuses to do—in this wise: 

You will not see? how shall I make you see ? 
Look, it may be love was a sort of curse 

Made for my plague, and mixed ba my days 
Somewise in their beginning; or indeed 

A bitter birth tten of sad stars 

At mine own y’s birth, that heaven might make 
My life taste sharp where men drank sweet ; 
But whether in heavy body or broken soul, 

I know it must go onto be my death. 

There was the matter of my fate in me 

When I was fashioned first, and given such life 
As goes with a sad end; no fault but God's. 

Yea, and for all this I am not penitent : 

You see I am perfect in these sins of mine, 

I have my sins writ in a book to read ; 

Now I shall die, and be well done with this... . 


I have gone once; here am I set now, sweet, 
Till the end come. 


And the end comes, swiftly and terribly. Darnley enters the 





chamber, of his wife, and finds the intruderthere. Chastelard 


So here my time shuts up ; and the last light 

Has made the last shade in the world for me. 

The sunbeam that was narrow like a leaf 

Has turned a hand, and the hand stretched to an arm, 

And the arm has reached the dust on the floor, and made 

A maze of motes with paddling fingers. Well, 

I knew not that a man so sure to die 

Could care so little ; a bride-night’s lustiness 

Leaps in my veins as light fire under a wind: 

As it I felt a kindling beyond death 

Ot some new joys far outside of me yet ; 

Sweet sound, sweet smell and touch of things far out 

Sure to come soon. I wonder will death be 

Even all it seems now? or the talk of bell 

And wretched changes of the worn-out soul 

Nailed to decaying flesh, shall that be true ? 

Or is this like the forethought of deep sleep 

Felt by a tired man? Sleep were good enough— 

Shall sleep be all? But I shall not forget 

For any sivep this love bound upon me— 

For any sieep or quiet ways of death. 

Ab, in my weary dusty space of sight 

Her tace will float with heavy scents of hair 

And fire ofsubtle amorous eyes, and lips 

More hot than wine, full of sweet wicked words 

Babbled against mine own lips, and long hands 

Spread out, and pale bright throat and pale bright breasts, 
it to make all men mad. I do believe 

This fire shall never quite burn out to the ash 

And leave no heat and flame upon my dust, 

For witness where a man’s heart was burnt up. 

For all Christ’s work this Venus is not quelled, 

But reddens at the mouth with blood of men, 

Sucking between small teeth the sap o’ the veins, 

Dabbling with death her little tender lips— 

A bitter beauty, poisonous-pearléd mouth. 

1 am not fit to live but for love's sake, 

So I were best die shortly. Ah, fair love, 

Fair fearful Venus made of deadly foam, 

I shall escape you somehow with my death— 

Your splendid supple body and mouth on fire 

And Paphian breath that bites the lips with heat. 

1 had best die. . 


Mary Beaton comes in, bringing the reprieve. “ We'll 
have no riddling to make death shift sides,” says Chastelard, 
and tears the paper. When left alone, his thoughts run over 


the probable moods of the Queen, and a delicate analysis of 


her nature is afforded in what he says: 


I wonder will she come 
Sad at her mouth a little, with drawn cheeks 
And eyelids wrinkled up? or hot and quick 
To lean ber head on mine and leave her lips 
Deep in my neck? For surely she must come; 
And I should fare the better to be sure 
What she will do. But as it please my sweet ; 
For some sweet thing she must do if she come, 
Seeing how I have to die. Now three years since 


This had not seemed so good an end for me; * 


But in some wise all ary wear round betimes 
And wind up well. Yet doubtless she might take 
A will to come my way and hold my hands 

And kiss me some three kisses, throat, mouth, eyes, 
And say some soft three words to soften death : 
I do not see how this should break her ease, 
Nay, she will come to get her warrant back : 

By this no doubt she is sorely penitent, 

Her fit of angry mercy well blown out 

And her wits cool again. She must have chafed 
A great while, though, for anger to become 

So like pure pity; they must have fretted her 

N for anger: or it may be mistrust, 

She is so false; yea, to my death | think 

She will not trust me; alas the bard sweet heart! 
As if my lips could hurt her any way 

But by too keenly Mosing of her own. 

Ab r sweet fair lips that keep no faith, 
They shall not catch mine falee or dangerous ; 
They must teeds kiss me one time, albeit 
They love me not at all. Lo, here she comes, 
For the blood leaps and catches at my face ; 
There go her feet and tread upon my heart ; 
Now 6 I see what way I am to die. 


The Queen enters, and the talk of these two now is once 
more the talk of lovers. Mary asks for her reprieve, though, 
and is shown the torn fragments lying upon the floor. The 
words of Chastelard, all through this scene, go straight to the 
heart, and waken tears of sympathy. If dying for an idea be 


so grand a thing, is there no grandeur in dying for a passion? 


Assuredly there ist-at least for poetic purposes—and this is 
the greatness of Chastelard. He says, in these last moments : 


One thing I know now: 
I shall not die with half a heart, at least, 
Nor shift my face, nor weep my faultalive, 
Nor swear if I might live and do new deeds, 
1 would do better. 


The poet's ideal of Mary is once more happily shown, in 
some words that Chastelard addresses to her, in this scene : 


I know not: men must love you in life’s spite ; 
For you will always kill them; man by man 

Your lips will bite them dead ; Ri though you would, 
You shall eae ony: one; all will die of you; 

I cannot tell it love shall do with these, 

But I for all my love shall have no might 

To help you more, mine arms an@ hands no power 
To fasten on you more. This cleaves my heart, 
That they shall never touch your body more. 

But for your grief—you will not have to grieve ; 
For being in such poor eyes so beautiful 

It must needs be, as God is more thanI, 

So much more love he hath of you than mine; 
Yea, God shall not be bitter with my love, 

Seeing she is 80 sweet. 


The entrance of the nobles and the guard terminates this 


"| Vienna, Basle, and other places historical 


Doubtless he was away in banishment, 
Or kept some march far off. 

A moment more, and the great axe has fallen. The head 
of Chastelard rolls in the dust, the life of Mary Beaton—whose 
sweet nature and constant love win every heart—is a dreary 
wreck and waste, and the Queen of Scots is ready, being off 
with the old love, to be on with the new. And now an Ush- 
er’s voice is heard, amid the silence : 

Make way there for the Lord of Bothwell: room— 
Place for my lord of Bothwell next the Queen. 

If the drift of the poem be obscure to any reader, these last 
two lines might make it plain. A more dramatic ending 
could not have been devised. 


The final purchases of Christmas books must be made to- 
day. With this idea we devote a portion of our space to a 
rapid survey of such Christmas books as have chanced to 
come within range of our critical pen. Messrs, Hurd and 
Houghton, of this city, are especially prolific, in this branch 
of enterprise—as several publications of theirs may here tes- 
tify. A new and beautiful edition of The Fables of zsop, 
illustrated from original designs by Herrick, is perhaps, the 
most inviting of these, seeing that these fables are mines of 
wisdom and wit, and that they are here presented in exceed- 
ingly handsome attire. An amusing sketch of the life of 
sop is prefixed to the fables, and the volume is,‘in all re- 
spects, satisfactory. Very handsome and attractive, also, is 
an edition of Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose, for Children. 
It is copiously and beautifully illustrated, the illustrations 
being deftly blended with the text. The letter-press is large 
and clear, and grateful to the eye. The engravings are from 
designs by R. Barnes, T. Kennedy, E. M. Wimperis, and W. 
Coleman—the landscapes being particularly fine. This is a 
London book, reprinted—the name of John Murray being on 
the title-page together With those of Messrs. Hurd and 
Houghton—and it is one of the best vol for j il 
reading that are published this season. Less elaborate in 
workmanship, yet very pretty and pleasing, are new quarto 
editions of Puss in Boots, Cinderella or the Little Glass Slipper, 
and Beauty and the Beast. These old but always effective 
stories are well printed herein, and are suitably illustrated, 
from designs by H. L. Stephens, printed in colours by F. 
Bien—the illustrations. being good specimens of colour- 
printing. Two other juvenile books, of plainer aspect, 
accompany these radiant little volumes. One is The Water 
Lilly, by Harriet Myrtle, agreeably illustrated by Hablot K. 
Browne. The other is On the Ferry Boat, by Jennie Harrison. 
Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have likewise published a new 
edition of Saintine’s Piccola, with illustrations by Leopold 
Flameng. The story is well known, for its beauty of senti- 
ment and rational interest. 


—_——__>——_— 
SHAKSPEARE IN GERMANY. 


The German Shakspeare Society, which was established 
on the occasion of the late anniversary festival, has just pub- 
lished the first volume of its ons. _— with 
other valuable contributions it contains an excellent parallel 
between Sbakep and Sophocles; articles on Shakepeare’s 
influence on German and French literature ; a novel inter- 
pretation of Shakspeare’s sonnets; and an essay on the 
recent attempts to adapt his plays to the taste of the modern 
German’ theatre. Another most interesting contribution to 
the ever-swelling list of Shaksperean literature has been 
recently furnished by M. Albert Cohn, under the title of 
Shakespeare in Germany in the 16th and 17th Centuries, The 
result of happy discoveries followed up with critical aecuracy 
and perseverance, M. Cohn’s book is the product of a German 
pen, but written in English ; and principally destined, as 
appears from its whole tenour, for the perusal of Englieh 
readers. The <p | dint of laborious and erudite re- 
search, bas been ena to prove that the renown of the 
maiden Queen spreading to the Continent made / tour de 
U Angleterre # fashionable diversion of the German noblemen 
and princes in the latter half of the 16th century. Amid the 
many attractions of the foreign isle they were particular) 
struck with the theatrical neces of Shakespeare an 
his competitors; so that when in the year 1590 a troop of 
English actors resolved on a professional tour in Germany 
they found the way paved for their reception by these 
travellers, and the polite society of the time ready to receive 


them with arms. Strange as it ma , they per- 
formed in English before a public totally Ignorant of the, 
language. Fresh immigrants wed in their track, there is 
no doubt the artistic foreigners attracted large and ever-in- 
creasing audiences in evegy part of the country, notwith- 
standing that to the majority of the the acting 
could not have been far superior to a well-sustained panto- 
mime. Of their having played at Ulm, Sta t, Frankfort, 
Hildesheim, Wolfenbiittel, Dresden, Kon g. ree, 
evidence is add 
by the author. The Germans thus were the first continentals 
who became acquainted with Shakepeare and his works; and 
is in entietiataty © pees they liked him quite as much in 
ve period 











the more naive and of their national life 
as they have ever done in the p) and studious age 
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which has since superyened in Fatherland, The influence 
these strolling devotees, of the Muses exercised on German 
art was soon sensibly felt. Some of the plays of the immortal 
bard were trans) as early as the year 1611; other transla- 
tions as well as in the style of the English 
stage followed fast, and towards the middle of the 17th 
century the dramas of Shakespeare were performed in numerous 
theatres, both in English and , and the author’s a 
and fame had become # household word in the mouth of a 
a foreign yet kindred race. A huadred years later, when Ge 
country fon to recover from the desolation of the RS ~ 
Years” War—a war which had cost it two-thirds of its in — 
tants and its entire culture—Sbakspeare had to be rediscov: — 
for the Germans by Lessing. The very name of So pan pes 
been forgotten by a generation whose re grandfathers 
listened reverentially to the sombre p ilosophy of a Hamlet 
and the enraptured strains of a Romeo and an Imogen.— 
Latter from Berlin. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS AT COMPIEGNE. 


series of guests invited to Compie left the 
ma to on to Paris. Those of the third 
series were to quit the capital yesterday. The first represen- 
tation of the Review of the uis de Massa, the Commen- 
taires de Casar, has been advanced b; three days at Compiégne ; 
that is to say, it took place on unday evening, although 
only announced for Wednesday. The plotis the most simple 
i M. Prudhomme arrives from the provinces to be 
present ata grand review of the Champ de Mars; but the 
display was countermanded, and the worthy bourgeois, in place 
of a mili spectacle, is invited to lend attention to the filing 
off before him of the various matters, grand or petty, serious 
1865. 
——_ -t. re ts the Champ de Mars. A 
cocoa-seller (Count de Solms) and a dealer in the litue cakes 
called plaisirs (M. Louis Conneau) are talking of the reviow. 
A vivandidre (the Princess de Metternich) also comes to see 
the mili spectacle. “ But who is to pass the troops in re- 
view ?” A rudhomme. “Cesar,” is the reply. “ What, 
the Cesar of Roman history ?” The vivandiere, in a well-turned 
couplet, replies in the affirmative, recites the principal events 
of Ceesar’s life, and at last announces that the personage 
coming is Ceesar’s successor and historian. “ But he will not 
come; he isin y rach ComaRene “ Oh, I shall find 
him out,” says the vivandiére, loo! eager! round, till her 
eyes fall on the Emperor. She then Majesty that 
she recognizes him well, although concealed under the cos- 
tume of a gentleman in the country, hospitably doing the 
honours of bis house. “Ah! you are not going out to hold 
the review, Sire,” she adds: “ well, then, you shall hold it in 
spite of youself, and, seated in your arm chair, aball see the 
curious events and 865 file off before you.” All 
this scene, which is exceedingly well writven, was played by 
the Princess with extraordinary tact and vivacity, and the 
ry for which the Emperor and the Empress gave the 
, was long and loud. - ane marching past of all the ac- 
ns. 

a rp of the omg was for the Princess de 
Metternich. It wastruly wonderful to see a lady, in the very 
highest circles, display so much talent as a comedian and ap 
artiste; besides the part of the vivandiére, she played that 
ofa coachman, whom M. Prudhomme offers to engage by the 

mooth, In that part, dressed in @ box-coat, wearing lon 
aiters anda felt hat with a black cockade and a silver band, 
fer highness, for the accuracy of her costume and the syste- 
matic stiffness of her gesture, might be envied by an English 
coachman. She narrates now her hugbanc: is en gréve (on 
strike) like sll his comrades, but that, aaving children to 
keep, she decided on assuming the dress and mounting the 
box, and that ber busband then gave her his whip. But the 
part in which the Princess excited a real enthusiasm was that 
of her song; her very original costume consisted of a white 
petticoat, at the bottom ot which black lines represented the 
musical staff, with all the different clefs, Sol, Fa, La, &c. Over 
this was a tulle skirt, gied with stara Thecostume was 
com| by a black velvet body glittering with diamonds, and 
an tte accompanied by two roses placed in her bair. 
In the second act, for there are two, the scene takes place 
under the trees in the Champs-Elysées. There Pudiag appears 
in a costume composed posting-bills. ng mn an 
antique costume, white and gold, with a crown of gilt rays, 
was splendidly represented by the Marquis de Gallifet; then 
came France, wearing a helmet, a cuirass of gold and silver 
scales, covered by a green velvet mantle powdered with bees, 
and bearing the Imperial arms embroidered in gold. The 
Africaine, represented by Baroness de Poilly, and Vasco de 
Gama by Viscount d’Aguado, costumes copied from those of 
the ve occasion for a charming duo-buffo on the air 
of Offenbach’s “ Liztcben et Fritzchen.” The interchange of 
visits between the English and French fleets furnished the sub- 

ject of some very witty couplets terminating thus :— 
Ayez toujours un canon dans In poche, 
On ne sait pas ce qui peut arriver. 


The performance terminated by couplets sung by The Past 
(General Mellinet), as an Invalide; The Present ( uis de 
Gallifet), as a foot soldier; and The Future, a young Grena- 
dier in the person of the Prince Imperial, and other couplets 
sung by all the performers er. This “ Review,” as may 
be seen from the above description is a series of scenes and 
cou but the tact, point, and wit of all the verses are 
really admirable. 

The piece was quite successful, whether as 8 the 
scenery, the costumes, or the performers. The Prince Im- 
perial filled with great dplomd his part of a juvenile Gre- 
nadier, and General Meliinet as the Old Soldier was de- 
servediy Prince de Metternich presided at the 

M. Viollet-Leduc, the arranger of the spectacle, 
occupied the prompter’s box. A grand dinner was given at 
the palace before the performance, and e great number of in- 

e 


We have read several accounts of this affair, and have 
striven in vain to see much wit or fun inthem. Vulgarity, 
slang, and indecency appear to have been pre-eminent. The 
style of the Princess Metternich (wife of the Austrian Ambas- 
sador at Paris) is simply disgusting. 

_— ~o—:— 
FASHIONABLE HAIR. 

Itis not certain that the golden-haired have so completely 
had thew revenge as M. Jules Dénizet, in an article called 
“The Revenge of the Red-Headed,” is disposed to maintain. 
He goes back to Rome in the time of the Cesars to remind 
his countrymen that in those days the mad and the bad 
women were ordered by the edile—or, as M. Dénizet sa: 
the Prefect of Police of the wear red hair 


hair, then, was a mark of degradation. I would ask M. Déni-' ing 


























































































zet, who are the ladies who have brought red hair into 
fashion again? The red heads one sees in gay Victorias 
in the Chauseée d’Antin are not those whom Diana would 
welcome in her train. In vain are we reminded that even 
thieves in their slang—so general is the antipathy 
people—call the police the rousse ; and that fashion has in 
a season destroyed the evil reputation of red hair. 
chignon that is proudly set up as a flag of 
changed heads much, it seems to me, since 


to red 


lory has not 
e days of the 
The givers of the red fashion are not models to 


Romans. 

be followed in any respect. It may be that through them the 
rehabilitation of the red-headed may be achieved in the eyes 
of the vulgar; but what if M. Dénizet be told that what he 
calls red hair has been “ rehabilitated” for very many years, 
and that only the vulgar, the unlettered, the unartistic, have 
called it by opprobrious names! With the intellectual and 
the refined the hair which is now in vogue has always been 
deemed a beauty. In their mad race for change the ladies 
who lead fashion from the rear of Notre-Dame-de- Lorette 
have responded to the taste of the educated, to the fancy of 
the artist; and many black heads have been reddened for the 
delectation of many black sheep. 


It is a pity, and this is what must be regretted, that the im- 


pudent paintings, and dyeings, and transformations of ces 
dames have iufiuenced decent people, and led foolish women 
to talk about red hair or golden hair being in fashion, as 
though the glory of a “ golden trese¢d Adelaide” could be 
bought and adjusted like a bonnet! 
sonable to talk about snub noses being in fashion. Let the 
Breda ladies dye their hair the colour they may please to 
wear it—nay, let them variegate it, as they have already the 
coats of their poodles; but it must not be said that it is they 
who have brought into favour the golden-haired. The ruddy 
gold has always been the fashion—in every studio, in every 
poem, in every drawing-room. If the present 
colour of Venus, ot Dian, of the early virgins, does anything 
at all worth note, it is just to make the beautiful tress a little 


It would be as rea- 


for the 


ow, here are a few of M. Déaizet’s reflections on the re- 
habilitation of the red-headed 


“The Romans got enormous quantities of hair from Ger- 


many. Most of it in the present day comes also trom Ger- 
many, as well as Brittany and Normandy. Paris annually 
exports upwards of 100,000 kilograms (about 200,000 pounds) 
to Englan’ and America. A few years ago its price, from a 
living b: ad, was trom five to ten francs the kilogram, accord- 
ing to ti @ lesgth and colour. Red hair, which was formerly 
unsaleabic, except for dyeing, is this year at a premium; but 
the rage canuot last long. 
coarse and harsh, and taste will, no doubt, soon return to 
black and bloade, which are twice as fine and three times as 
soft and glossy. Red hair dries, black and blonde thicken. 
The first preparation which hair undergoes immediately raises 
its price to eighty francs the kilogram. In our time the re- 
habilitation of the red-haired commenced in the ‘ Juif Errant,’ 
in which Eugéne Sue depicted Malle. de Cordoville in such 
glowing colours that, for her charming sake, the hitherto de- 
spised shade rose a little in public opinion. How many per- 
sons have we known seeking by eve 
to turn the hated red into brown or chestnut! Oils, pomades, 
brass and leaden combs, were the supposed remedies, and, 
these failing, dye was resorted to, 


air of this colour is generally 


means in their power 


“At school, the red-haized boy or girl was the butt for 


every joke, the scapegoat for every mischievous trick and es- 


If an inquiry was made as to the perpetrator of any 


ca) 

offence, ‘ It was the rouquin who did it, chorused the boys. 
* It was the rouquine,’ cried the girls! Children whose heads 
were dressed in red lost their patronymic at school, and were 
simply known as the rouquin or 
generally the case, freckles were an accom 
tim was said to ‘ bear the brand of Judas’ in bis face! What 
wonder, then, if with this treatment the red-haired child be- 
came sullen and d 
reputation giveo him 
One with the Golden Hair’ no child could ever have imagined 
the face of the beautiful Princess framed in red locks! Her 
hair must have been fine threads of real gold! As toa red- 
haired Princess, such a thing was never heard of! The fairy 
tale would have lost all its interest in the eyes of children had 
such a heroine been possible. Cooks even of this colour were 
looked upon with dislike. Mistresses P 

culiar odour of their hair lent itself unpleasantly to the sauces, 
turned the milk, and spoiled the jams! 


 rouquine. If, as was 
paniment, the vic- 


eeable, and in some sort merited the 
forehand? In the tale of ‘The Fair 


retended that the pe- 


“ Now all that isc : red hair is the mode. The 


young mother prays that her coming babe, if a girl, may have 
red locks, and, if it has, its fortune is made. 
beauty is taking her revenge 
flag, and 
chestnut, blonde and black, transforms them allinto red. But 
tout passe, tout lasse ; and to-morrow the mode may change. 
However, although the triumph of the red-haired may prove 
but that of a season—their glory but ephemeral—still there is 
no — eatin th 
gracefi jon. 
moved, they have been admitted to an equal 
more favoured sisters. But now a word of advice and warn- 
ing; let them descend a few steps of the ladder they have 
climbed so triumphantly, lest a speedy reaction may precipi- 
tate them therefrom.” 


he red-haired 
; she carries her chignon like a 
ring under it, aided by Fashion, every shade of 


will never descend to their former dis- 
he prejudice of ages — once been re- 
ty with their 


M. Dénizet is mistaken. It is not the legitimate owners of 


red or golden hair who are exulting. The proud wearers of 


den tresses are the ladies who have bought their chignons. 


he saucy airs of triumph are put on by those who have black 


hair, and can afford to stain it to the fashionable tint.— Paris 
letter. 


. 


—___>—_——_ 


Extraorprary Yacutine Feat.—The following letter 


has been addressed to the editor of the Dublin Express. The 
fact cf the voyage here detailed was announced in the Albion 
of the 9°h inst, 


“ Sir—As your journal often records matters connected with 


yachting, in order to give courage to timid yachtsmen and 


prove what a ciaft can accomplish when handied with 
the skill and daring for which the British seaman always has 


ydney, N. 8. W., 

of the fleet of this club, built by Fife, of Fairlie, in the 
1859, solely for and the winner in 
(under 30 tons) of the al Irish Ca 

the St. George’s Cup in 1860. 

Vivid, with Mr. Davis as 
sailed from uiverpool on the 3ist October, 1864, under trysail 


ber. She then had strong 


in the year 1859, 
at our Kingstown regatta. 
skip 


among | S. E. trade winds, to latitude 25 8., and fresh westerly winds 


thence to the Cape of Good Hope, where she arri on the 
12th January, 1865—72 days—short of water (her tanks hav- 
leaked), and with the loss of Phillips, the mate, who died 








The red 
















































per and J. Philips as mate, | learned 


on board on the 10th November. She left the Cape on the 
23d January, and ran down her easting in latitude 39.30 
south, carrying strong W. and 8. W. winds, and entered Base’s 
Straits on the 15th March. On the 7th, when off ©, 
Lewin, she encountered a very violent gale from the N. W. 
round to 8. W., in which several large ships lost their spars. 
The gale lasted four days, ouing which the yacht was hove 
to, and she was again compelled to heave to off Cape Howe 
in a 8. W. gale, it being considered dangerous to run in so 
heavy a sea. On leaving the Cape of Hope she kept 
company for 3000 miles with an American pilot-boat bound 
for Shanghae, and arrived at Sydney safely and in perfect 
condition on the 24th March last, thus conspleting in 130 
days a voyage ofover 16,000 miles, a feat unprecedented in 
the annals of yachting. The Vivid has been purchased by 
her present owner, Sydney C. Burt, R. 8. Y. C., and brought 
out to New South Wales to race against larger yachts of co- 
lonial build. The foregoing detail proves that even the smal- 
lest vessels of rr. fleet, When properly manned and 
handled, are eq to ocean voyages, which many encoun- 
ter with fear in the largest ships of the mercantile marine, 
—I beg, Sir, to subscribe myself, 
“Her ForMER OWNER. 
“R.L. Y. C., Kingstown, Nov. 8.” 


Srepuens’s EscapE—AND THAT OF OrnERs.—If Stephens, 
the Irish rebel, were well read in the history of rebellions, he 
would know that two exploits like his own were successfully 
accomplished by some of the Jacobite rebels of 1715. Thomas 
Forster, of Etherston, Northumberland, was the leader of the 
Northumbrian rebels, and took part in the battle of Preston, 
where he fell into the hands of the King’s troops. Dr. Hib- 
bert-Ware, in his “ Lancashire Memorials of the Rebellion ot 
1715,” says of Forster, that he “was among the prisoners 
taken to London, and was to have been tried on the 14th of 
April, 1716; but on the 10th he contrived by a false key to let 
himself out of Newgate prison, at the same time locking in 
the governor. A reward of £1000 was offered for the appre- 
hension of Forster; but he contrived to get over to Calais.” 
Notwithstanding that this escape might be supposed to have 
increased the vigilance over the ae prisoners, another 
escape occurred within a month. In an introductory note to 
@ ballad in Mr. Harland’s “ Ballads of Lancashire,” it is stated 
that Brigadier Macintosh, who pl d the def of Pres- 
ton in the same rebellion, and fought at the head of the High- 
land forces, being taken prisoner, was taken to London and 
imprisoned in Newgate. Thence, with seven companions, he 
made his escape on the night of the 4th of May, 1716, his trial 





being fixed for the following day. “The old brigadier, then 
in his 5¥.a year, and his daring comrades, forced their way 


out ot Newgate, knocking down the keeper and the turnkey, 
and disarming the sentinel. Though a reward of £1000 was 
offered for his apprehension, he got clear away to the conti- 
nent.— London Journal. 


Tue Perrotevm im Yorksurre.—It has recently been 
found that the shales of unctuous clay overlying the ironstone 
deposits of the Yorkshire moors, in the North Riding, can be 
made to produce a mineral oil, similiar to petroleum, at a cost 
ot 6d. per gallon. From the fact that these shales crop out to 
the surface in almost all the valleys the discovery is — 
to impart a wonderful degree of activity to those hills, un- 
peopled since the — when Roman legions held them in 
military occupation. It is evident that during the Roman oc- 
cupation both the iron snd coal deposits were wrought, the 
refuse from the working being met with occasionally below 
the heather. This Jast discovery, coming quickly upon that 
of coal and ironstone, has raised the value of land. Last week 
a small property of about 150 acres, for which—it being fit 
only for grouse shooting—£5 per acre was thought too much 
a few years ago, was sold.for nearly £60 per acre. The price 
was paid simply because it is believed oil-shale and ironstone 
lie below it. Most of the moors are Crown lands leased. It 
is stated that the oil wil! soon be in the market.— Zzaminer. 








Tovcatne Greorce Sanp.—Some of our readers may re- 
member having seen of late in the London second-hand 
booksellers’ windows a number of copies of a curious work 
with grotesque illustrations, entitled “ Masques et Bouffons 
(Comédie Lialienne), Texte et Dessins par Maurice Sand, 
Gravures par A. Manceau.” ‘The bs got to this work re- 
cently died, atter a long and painful illness, Madame Sand 
watching his bedside during the whole time with the care and 
anxiety of a mother. The funeral is thus described by a 
foreign journalist :—‘ A modest funeral left, at three o’clock 


on Wednesday, the house inhabited by Mdme. George Sand, 


at the extremity of the village of Palaiseau. The coffin, 
covered with flowers, contained the mortal remains of Alex. 
Manceau, one of our most distinguished engravers, the 
secretary and devoted friend of the illustrious woman who 
nursed him with maternal tenderness during his long illness. 
Manceau was forty-eight years old. The charms of his mind, 
and the solid qualities of his heart, had won him the affection 
and sympathy of all the guests of Nohant. He leaves re- 


markable works with which his name will be associated. 


He engraved from Maurice Sand’s pictures the admirable 
illustrations of ‘ Masques et Bouffons.’ We likewise owe to bis 
— and firm hand the engravings of Couture’s likenesses 
of ger and George Sand, and his admirable engravings 
of Horace Vernet’s pictures. Manceau likewise cultivated 
letters. Shortly after the performance of the ‘ Marquis de 
Villemer,’ the Odéon brought out with success a piece in verse, 
*Une Journée a Dresde,’ of which Manceau was the author. 
Afflicted for some years with consumption, he expired slowly 
and with perfect calmness. Manceau’s father (a porter of the 
Palace of the Luxembourg) and brother were the mourners. 
Numerous friends, among whom we noticed Maurice Sand 
who gave his arm to his mother), Alexandre Dumas, jun., 
adar, &c., followed the coffin. it was carried directly from 
the house to the vill cemetery. There, one of me. 
Sand’s and our friends, M. Boutet, paid, in the name 
of all of us, a last adieu to the friend who had quitted us to 
fulfil his destiny elsewhere.” 


Manrocuettr's Int TREATMENT oF THACKERAY.—Baron 
Abbey which is immediately behind the statue of Addison. 


With no high pretensions as a work of Art, this bust is in- 
ferior to —_ ; it is certainly a likeness, but of the blunt- 


featured and coarse sort; failing to express character- 
istics of Thackeray's me means of subile execution or 
finish, it bas -~ spirited of a vigorous 


its conception dull, The tyro in sculptural art, even if he be 
but an amateur, sees that ail the noble schools are perfect in 
thet give of the surface of Sup thoroughly true is this 
that, given a small fragment pture, ¢. g. a finger or toe- 
end, the student can at once indicate its date and jprobable 
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. The nobler the school the more perfect is the surface From the Lafayette, (Ind.) Daily Courier. ONGS OF SEVEN. 
— ; the tensile skin of the “ Theseus” slides — os \\ It rarely heppens that in our editorial capacity |' SEVEN TIMES SIX.—Giving in Marriage, 
gy of is aurfoot, whether there be mesae, igameat, t0- Four readers find us premeditatedly and with malic FOR A PRESENT, 
don tone fat or vein beneath. Baron Marochetti may be ry aforethought, engaged in puffing any sare , The Illustrated 
forgiven for not rivalling the school of Phidias, for not aiming cine, but during our late visit to Pittsburg Landing 


at the severer merits of his predecessors ; it is hard, however, | there was one medicine which we found in the hands of nearly SONCS OF SEVEN, 
to find in such humility an apology for the blunt and ignorant every soldier, giving relief wherever applied, whether internally BY 
manner in which beautiful qualities of flesh have been ren-| or externally. We refer to JEAN INGELOW, 


dered in Thackeray’s bust. One unelastic, boneless, lifeless PERRY DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. takes the acknowledged precedence. 
substance is there produced, which, having none of the quali 


, ere , " ~. ;_ | All spoke loud in its favor, and the kind-hearted Surgeon of one|_ “It will stand in the first rank asa truly beautiful gift-book 

> “an te Sal te redely cosouted a ae. ee of our Indiana regiments informed us that he believed it was the =F @ season, and a8 a work of permanent value to the friends of 
py . 

net i at 8 monumental character, we judge it according to | only thing that saved at least half of his regiment from dying Of) «4 very pleasant gift-book for the Sevens, and the Seven times 

the theory of portraiture in marble. A superficial likeness is | dysentery during a long march, and we cannot help suggesting to | Sevens, and those who are on the way from the beginning to the 

here, but decidedly not the better elements of a portrait of| our friends among the army sutlers that it is one of the remedies | ending of our mortal life.” 

Thackeray, in the true sense of the word ; his peculiar mouth they should never be out of. “The frontispiece is a portrait of Miss Ingelow, which seems 

and nose are vulgarized,—blunted where bluntness was ob- - —— — life-like, and will be scrutinized with much interest by the Ame- 

viously undesirable and modified in size where character was R. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH | rican admirers of her genius,”” 

dependent on candid treatment without exaggeration. The Dr. Maynard ot Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun-| ‘A delightful sensation of communion with a 

expression of mental vigour and self-confidence, of the energy | try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. man atten: 

and force of character, the shrewd look,—the very essence of a 





jure-souled wo- 
the perusal, and you rejoice, as you close the volume, 











“ > = ~ — | XJ Bs so of — and Fo pen ma ever attainable 
? " wo r , bp - 
the man's appearance,—are all absent. The head is badly put | QURGS OF SEY EN. WE Exultati trait of Mise Ingelow, finely exectited, giving. a ince matare, 
on the neck, and its peculiar carriage inexplicably ignored. | § ‘ fencer seen ae _.___.. | thoughtful and wemanly, affording great delight to her many 
We cannot make out the emery of ey — yes ARTISTIC PRESENTS. admirers.” 
sternum at the pit of the throat, and at the shoulder joint.— “The Songs of Seven” is in one elegant small quérto volume 
Atheneum. HOLIDAY GIFTS SEEKERS cloth. Price $5; morocco, price $8. ats . 
will find the most recherche as well as Popular Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
Chess. ART SPECIALTIES - a oer 
PROBLEM, No. 884.—By J. J. Watts. az Gourms For sale in New York by 0.8 FELT. 
es, | VIL-PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, BEST HOLIDAY CIFT! 
—=— =e = NEW AND CHOICE ENGRAVINGS,, WEBSTER’S NEW DICTIONARY, 
Vv v7), ZA | elegantly framed, in great variety, of tasteful styles of carved, WITH 3000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
wares Sad ses black-walnut, and richly gilt mouldings of the In various Common and Elegant Bindings, Best Gift to » 
newest patterns. r 
é vy TA 23 PORTFOLIOS, DRAWING ALBUMS, OIL AND | Sector Teacher, Child, Friend—of lasting value. Sold by all 
| — ; WATER-COLOR BOXES, fitted up with all requisites, ey - 
4 YY FRENCH AND SWISS ; 
4 CARVED WOOD ARTICLES, 2 SEES 
y % a, ae In large variety, embracing Cuckoo Clocks, Work, Glove, Jewel 
Up 4 Z and Organ Boxes Book-racke, Brackets, Easels, Cartes de Visite, 
4 % G Stands, Reading-Stands, Card-cases, Thermometers, Frames, vari- 
“2 a /, WilttUd ous sizes, &c., &e. 





Prints and Photographs and Pusse prrtouts. 
FRAMED ENGRAVINGS. 


| PAINTED PHOTOGRAPHS. 
{| 
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at the finest Vrench pictures, by Meissonier Gerome For Sale by all Dr giate. 
STATEN ISLAND 
772 FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 


718 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Offices, 269 Fulton Street. aan 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelpiga, 


Continue to Drg and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
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Stewart's Block. 








SoLvuTION TO PROBLEM No. 883. ONGS OF ‘SEVEN. 


























men ” 
Black, VEN TIMES TWO.--Romance. es Silk, Satin, Vel Merino and other dresses, Shawls. 
1 Gah Kt sq 1. K to Kt 3 [a] Ebanks — CCC svocusarvitt WITHOUT a, e ; 
. _ 80, emen’s D ae ests 
aK RtoK RS 2 E te B (vest) HOLIDAY PRESENTS. Kia. Gloves aod a gn naa, Pants, Vests, 
A cae v returned by express. 
RFE | {a} 1. Bto K R4 [0] BALL, BLACK & CO,, BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
2. Rtks B 2. K to Kt OS. 565 a 
5 b np 507 BROADWAY At GIMBREDE the ILLUMINATED MONOGRAM 
> eet So 2S | 3. P tke Kt, ch ” ‘ just introduced, Rich ond Bhegunt Styles. 588 and 872 Broa@way 
_-. -. 2. eemms ARE NOW RECEIVING A VERY CHOICE COLLECTION OF Avene, Guests, 0:4 Mamenveuss. [lentes is 
2. Ktto K R4, ch 2. K moves. WATCHES Colors, a new 6) ité, just introduced by GIMBREDE, 588 
3. Bto K B7, dis. ch. | 8. Any move, > CLOCKS and 872 Broadway. 
4. R mates. , 
From the above, any other variations will readily be found out. JEWELRY, BRONZES e. wok yy © Coca a tee “ye 4 oon uaz. 
KNABE PrIano.—The secret of this great success is alone PAINTINGS, don at GEMBREOE’S, 588 and 872 Broadway, 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the _— os AND JOSHPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thoroug , 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant FANCY GOODS, &c., Of the Old wer —w 
touch. They are universally pronounced by oy b ong —_ suitable for presents, purchased in England, France and Ger- TRADE MARK: GILLOTT 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed be instru- “| WARRANTED. 
ments of oat other maker. vy of LY as prominent qua- a Oy Me. BALL, dung the put thece mente, eqgeenly Or Descriptive Name, and Designating Number. 
i Knabe piano, and one w erally over- | for o 
lities of the Kna’ Aww in the eumasier nieaean THIS HOLIDAY SEASON. SECOND SERIES.—From No. 700 to 761. 
looked by the purchaser, is pe: P 4 ‘oes same. With designating 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain] Those desiring to purchase either for presents, or to furnish Taape MaRk: |“ BinwinGmaM. Number. 
oe Oe ss wane, Gs agees Cee their resideuces, will find the largest stock and most extensive For sale by 
of any first-class maker.— JV. 7. variety ever exhibited in this country. Hgrnr ouss, JOSEPH sore oom, = 
-- —— -—- ——-——— e Agent. ohn St., N. ¥. 
A SUBSTANTIAL HOLIDAY GIFT. ONGS OF SEVEN. 
The dest gifts are those that have a permanent value, that do not SEVEN TIMES FOUR.—Maternity. UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
deteriorate with use, or — — ee ee wee me - —_—__—__—_—____— FACTORY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
ftime. Diamonds and India sha ; 
poem = ‘but unfortanately they cost enormous sums of money, HOLIDAY CIFTS. R. EST a py eg Be co., 
tire adept opens orcyingsovainmaal oun | FANCY GOODS, Wunenocean, | Meh Bre, Phiadepia 
ew purchasa w 
my all the time yield a epten tha interest is the _iavettment ; PERFUMERY, Wannmovnns, { 42 John Street, New York. 
but among them we must put down first, a AKS COMBS and BRUSHES, Samples and Prices on Application. Lots made to Order 
Machi This modern miracle, this magic seamstress 
ree he cor ren rn nn ot Es or A Og tis quemah, seoneenenenen seamen mpeen 
a sho me the 5 : , 
pee of bacouting a small fortune, a lamp of din, to A large variety at reduced prices. 


and equal in Tr er ap myer “ a. r ah og 
possessor. i ried. are, therefore, sure n the confidence r) 
“i is the moet valuable gift that a husband can make to his DELLUC & co., yr bile, The fac-simile ot eur gunbase is sufficient se- 
wife, a father to his daughter, a friend to the young lady who is pod 











curit nst foreign imitation, 

t to become a bride, the benevolent to the poor soldier’s wi- me Se eewae, For Sises retail by all stationers throughout the United States. 
abou y magne 
dow, or a congregation to their minister’s > ne : New Yor«. R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 

ly a household assistant, wo" labour o: ~ 
eneutan wie of ordinary hands, but it is a life annuity, a ONGS OF SEVEN. r HE FOURTH EXHIBITION IN nln sy of FRENCH, 
perpetual security against absolute want. A clever operator SEVEN TIMES FIVE.—Widowhood. ENGLISH and FLEMISH PIC , is open DAILY, 
on a Grover & Baker Machine can always find remunerative as ‘ — from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., and on MONDAY and THURSDAY 
employment, all the more, because it accomplishes so wide a ACADEMY OF MUSIC. EVENINGS, from 7 to 10, at the Studio Building, No 15 
ay ee , THEATRE FPRANCAIS Tenth Street. F. J. PILGORAN, Secretary. 
lass Sewing Machine is good for a gift, and possesses ° en ‘ 
’ ls canes but we recommend. Guovan € yal ~. eo 6 ee eee eee Directors.| EE, Gampart, Director. 
és the best ; b it plish @ most end the wor TWO PERFORMANCES ONLY. 
with the loast trouble; because the peculiar stitch is the most du- Wanstead. fen. 82 Price Reduced to $1 Box. 
rable, as well as the most beautiful; because it is the only one és ° . THE GREAT 
adapted to all kinds of work, and every variety of material; be- LADIES’ BATTLE; on, BATAILLE DE DAMES. GOUT AND RHEUMATIS™. 
cause it is more simple, more easily unders than others, and Comedy, in three acts, by Mr. E. Scribe, ALL SUFFERERS from the sbove complainte, either of recent 
rege el "sane tines watch we’ euld give, bat LA FILLE DE DOMINIQUE sate seein ee, Sete me epee Sant oad 
Y other ‘ 

mae wll eee with the crowning one: that it never fails to Comedy, in one act, by Mr. De Villenenve. 


safe and effectual remedy ever offered to the public, and have been 
ve the most catire end = canes. — Claus Sarvrpar, Dec. 30, 1865, universally used in Europe for many years with the 
Coe such a gift would be wo 1D , & hearty welcome.— SECOND PERFORMANCE AT THE ACADEMY. success. 

ve , ‘ a PROUT & HARSANT; and sold 
pone. Doors open at 7; curtain rises at 8 o'clock precisely. By oe et et 
OATS OF ARMS AND CRESTS a wm —_ copnene. ant oh from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., at H. Dardon- | Medicine Venders. - o - - 

— a and painted e's, No. 678 Broadway. Hi s Commissioners have authorized the name 
ee ee — 3 O: Gs OF SEVEN, — PP —*, Mot tomas net 229 Strand, myn f+. 4 

HeRaLprY Orrice and CoLLrcs or Arms, » ‘ pressed upon the Government stamp affixed to each 
649 and 651 Broadway, N. Y. S SEVEN TIMES SEVEN.—Longing for Home. genuine medicine, 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Nos, 443 & 445 BROADWAY, 
HAVE NOW READY 


THEIR CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 
oF 


FINE BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
THE POETS, 
AND THE BEST 
Standard English and American Literature, 
IN THE CHOICEST STYLE OF BINDING. 

Also, 

A RICH AND VALUABLE ASSORTMENT 
or 

PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, STEREOSCOPES AND 
STERKOSCOPIC VIEWS. 


STATIONARY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
INCLUDING 
PAPER MACHE DESKS, PORTFOLIOS 
AND 


WORK-BOXES, FANCY INKSTANDS, &c., &c. 
CATALOGUE sent to any add on applicati 


rr 


BRITISH PERIODICALS, 
Viz: 

The London Quarterly Review (Conservative) 

The Edinburgh Review (Whig.) 

The Westminster Review (Radical.) 

The North British Review (Free-Church.) 
AND 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory.) 
TERMS FOR 1866. 








For any one of the Reviews...............s-+++ $4 00 per annum, 
For any two of the Reviews.................... 7 00 « 
For any three of the Reviews.................. 10 00 “ 
For all four of the pone Sedhe de sdbsc cece cod 12 00 « 
For Blackwood’s Magazine .............-.s.-08 400 “ 
For Blackwood and one Review Gncmncns onseeye 7 00 « 
For Blackwood and avy two of the Reviews... .10 00 “ 
For Blackwood and three of the Reviews ...... 13 00 “ 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews.......... 15 00 " 


Payable in U. 8. Currency. 
LEONARD SOOTT & Co., Publishers, 
No. 38 Walker Street, New York. 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT. 


The Richest Illustrated Books Published in this 
Country. 





AUDUBON’S 
BIRDS AND QUADRUPEDS 


or 
NORTH AMERICA. 
PRICES OF BOTH WORTH TOGETHER, 
FOLIO OR LIFE SIZE EDITION. 
3 vols. Plates and 7 vols. Text, half Russia, extra......... 559 00 
Do. do. do. full Russia, gilt edges,..... 675 00 
ROYAL OCTAVO OR LIBRARY EDITION. 


INSURANCE, 





INSURANCE. 





OFFICE OF THE 
COLUMBIAN (MARINE) INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CORNER OF WALL AND NASSAU STREETS. 
CASH CAPITAL....¢3,5600,000. 
F Statement for the Seventh fiscal December 
see e en year ending 


Total amount of Assets, January 1, 1865 ............ $7,438,572 78 
— amount of Premiums 





contingencies 
Guaranteed Cash Dividend to Dealers, (holding cer- 
tificates of same) on Paid Premiums earned during 

the year, whether loss has accrued or not.......... 760,354 89 
“= on Scrip issues of 1862 and 1863 .......... 6 PER CENT. 
Dividend to Dealers, on earned Premiums. = PER CENT. 
Div end for the year to Stockholders............ 1 PER CENT. 





DEALERS WITH THIS Company will be allowed the option (to be 
signified at the time of application tor insurance) of receiving in 
lieu of scrip, at the end of on year, RETURNS IN CASH, (guaran- 
teed by certificate) of paid and earned during the year, 
whether loss accrues or no > all new risks under the new 
YORK FORM OF PoLicy, as follows: 

lst. —_ +. voraGs risks upon CARGO, a return of TWENTY- 
— 

‘Upon voracs risks upon FREIGHT,a return of TWENTY 


pereen 

$4 Upon True risks upon FREIGHT, and upon VOYAGE and TIMB 
risks u pon HULLS, a return of TEN per cent. 
ane privilege, however, being confined to 6 and 

— whose premiums upon su policies earn 
ad pla 3 casing the year, shall amount to the sum of one hun- 


s+ PAID IN GOLD will be entitled to the above returns, 
IN GOLD, 





DIRECTORS. 

Edward Rowe, M., F. Ryn Moses Merick, 
Daniel W. Lord, Wm. David J. Ely. 

Miln, John y~ —" Joseph Morrison, 
Thou A‘C.Cochrane, Andrew, BC. Morrie, Ju 

08. . Andrew . un. 

Wm. H. Halsey, Dan’! W. Teller, Ezra Nye F 
Thos. Barron John D. Bates, H . Cammana, 
Roland G. Mitchell, Charles Hickox, © Thomas Lord 

rt G. Lee, Robert Bowne, Preston H. Hodges, 
aan P. Deshon, Lawrenee Myers, B. Griffin. 
O. L. Nims, 8. N. Derric Derrick, 


B, C. MORRIS, Presiden: 
THOS. LORD, Vice President, 
Ww. M. Wurrwer, 2d Vice-President and Secretary. 


1864. 
OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCB COMPANY 
Insurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 
New Yor, Octosgr 29th, 1864. 


HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF 
Ly ey -y published in conformity with the require 
Lects corporation :— 





ments of the 1 ‘on of the Act of its Inco: 

Premiums on un risks on October 4, 1863.... §600,883 22 
Premiums received during uring the year to Oct, 4, 1864: 

On Marine and War Risks............ $1,962,649 30 

On Inland........ Drecancsseces pecee 0M 

On Fi A decd es cBNOochdocdeteteices . 80,387 75 2,108,547 19 





Total amount of Premiums................+...$3,709,480 41 
Amount of Earned Saptemadying Reyus...... ee 92,087 12 
Less Return Premiums a, 





Genaccnaietetibadnencencenbases 225,418 20 
Net Earned Premiums... ......++-.-+++ ooeses $1,906,668 02 
Losses during the year: 
On Marine and War Risks (less 82’ &e. 
$1,135,468 1 
~» 58 
2,570 89 
$1,148,544 64 
Expenses and Re-insurances........... 251,444 27 1,394,988 91 


" ee 
Net Profits. ......-+.eeecceeceeceeesseeeeceesee $571,680 O1 


The Assets of the Company on the 4th October, 1864, were as 
follows, \ iz.:— 








THE MORRIS 
FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE Co. 
81 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
June Ist, 1865, 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - - ~- $5,000,000. 
Cash Capital Paid in, and Surplus, - - $803,137. 
Policies of Insurance against Loss or Damage 
by Fire, Issued on the Most Favorable Terms, 


B. O. MORRIS, 


PRESIDENT. 
WM. M. WHITNEY, 
SECRETARY. 


NIAGARA 





q FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
12 WALL STREET. 


Cash Ca; ae 1,000,000 
Surplus, Hy 1, 1865, - $ 270,353 
Gross Assets, - - - $1,270,853 


LOSSES EQUITABLY ADJUSTED AED PROMPTLY PAID. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, ’ 





FIRE INSURANCE WITH PARTICIPATION IN 


NORTH AMERICAN 
PIBE INSUBANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 


‘one. 
it Loss or by Fire at usual rates, 
arms Eee Ps ase year, to the 
spolicies Issued and Losses paid at the Office of + Com 
or at ita various Agencies in the principal cities the United 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 


EF Mason, Supt renee 


‘« PIANOFORTE ORIENTALE, 2 
IN MAGNIFICENT CASES OF 
JET AND GOLD. 


We have now on exhibition at our wareroom some of our fincst 
Pianofortes in this highly ornamental style of case, which is now 
first introdueed by us. 

They surpass in Yprilliancy of effect any previous styles, and will 
commend themselves to our wealthier citizens, who are respect- 
fully invited to call and examine them. 

A. H. GALE & CO., 
107 East Twetrtn Street. 


MEXSELL & CO,, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Overstrung Grand & Square Piano-Fortes. 
Alse, only Manufacturers of 
earetiinte: ~~~ rgiameee 


WAREROOM: 
12 WEST FOURTH } STREET 
Five doors West of Broadwa: 
Factorrms—117 East 19th St. and 











NEW YORK. 
East iseb St. 


GREAT TRIUMPEH. 
STEINWAYWY & SONS, 





No, 17 East l4rn 8r., N. Y., 
11 vols., half Turkey Moroceo..............ccsneeesesues $200 00| Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.......... sese+ §864,650 0 
Do.” do. ~"v do. gilt tops, uncut edges...... 212 50| United States Loans on Accrued In- Have been awarded s 
Be, GE Dee Mere roe on snc c cc cccccccccccecess 225 00| terest on Bonds Mortgages and Rents First Prize Medal, 
Either of the above works sold separately. Deseriptive Cireu- | Of Beal Estate, Balvages, dc. Tox’ sed 90 | At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 
lars turnished on application. Bills Receivable..........+se.+s+ - ais 18 Powerful, Clear, Brilliant, and Sympathetic Tone, 
Published b Premium Accounts not yet collected............... ‘ f with Excellent Workmanship, shown in 
, GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, Berp of canary Mutual Zosurance Gov iinaiad = Grand and Square Pianos. 
(Late Roe, Lockwood & 8on,) AI a AR Eo BME tm B There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from’all parts ot 
The bane, of Trustees have h— 7 


No, 411 BROADWAY, New York. 


ENCLISH BOOKS! ENCLISH BOOKS! 
English Books!! 

Just received, and now opening, a superb collection of new, 

scarce, second hand English Books, Holiday and Standard Books. 


Will ve sold cheap for cash, at NUNAN & CO.’S, Basement, No. 
78 Nassan 8t., N. Y. 


BRRING, YET NOBLE: 
A TALE OF AND FOR WOMEN, 
One Volume 12mo., 550 pages. Price $1 75. 
bed meny thousand women in one smile, 
o only smile at night beneath the gas.”’ 


* * “That for a single offence, however grave, a whole 
Life should be blasted, is a doctrine repugnant to nature.” 


“ The good are ever the most charitable.” 
“ Neither do I condemn thee. Go, and sin no more.” 


1st Edition almost exhausted; 2nd Edition will be Ready 
. Satarday, November 25, 











NEW YORK: . 
JOHN BRADBURN, Publisher, 
(Late M. -) 
No. 49 WALKER STREET. 


YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Stationers, ang No. 45 Marper Lara 

— Orders reactive roman See 





directed that a Di of 

Interest to November(lst, + of 8IX PER CENT. on 
the Scrip of the Compan: pany, pe after that day. 

ie unt ve PER CENT. in serip, to the 

ely ting dealers of the Company, 
a the past year, be issued after the ist de of Jan’ 
It is further ordered, that the WHOLE OF THE SCRIP O THE 
TEARS of 1859 and 1 be redeemed IN CASH after the lst Jan- 
a= next, the interest thereon to cease on that day, thereby leay- 
ing an of lated profits of over ONE ON 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

No Fire Risks, disconnected from Marine, will hereafter be 
taken by the Company. 








By order of the 
. ISAAC Hi. WALKER, Sacnstant. 

This issues Policies yable to Or- 

der in om oa as the Office of 
J. 8. MORGAN & CO. 
Trustees: 
Moses H. Grinn Chas. H. Marshall, John A. Iselin, 
Roswell 8 rages, Jacob R. Nevius, George G. Hobson, 
eae Isaac A. Crane, Perey R. Pyne, 
Antonio Ymagadel Samuel M. Fox, 

a. Se, Valle, Joseph V. Onativia, 
Samuel John 8. Vous Thos. M. Debon, 
Fred. G. William Von 











MOSES H. tt ae 
EDWARD,R. ANTHONY, 
ALEEB, Secretary. 
x - 


id 


Peter — William T 

Louis Lorat,’ Edward B. _ “Ea Ernest 

—_ Sawyer, — J. Slanght = ae » 
vert, oseph Gaillard, Jr., Geo. L. Kingsland. 

Simon De Visser, Alex. M. Lawrence,” 


the ae compelilion, ua the epectal os 

of the N. Y Times says: 

“ Messrs. Steinway’s indorsement by the jurors is EMPHATIC, 
AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANT 
- | EUROPEAN MAKER. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
MUSICAL BOXES, 


from one to thirty-six different 
f $5 50 to $000 - 
The most complete ae ever offered fo 
sale in 4 York. Fine ornaments for the 
—- t companions for the in- 
valid.” . PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane {up stairs), New York. 


Musical Bores repaired. 
JOHN SLATER. 
' BOOT-MAKER. 

















WATERPROOF FINE DRESS 
BOOTS and MILITARY BOOTS and SHOES, in variety, 
Ready Made and to 5 order 
SS ____ 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.—Neuralgia—Tic 
Hs tq and carbonate of 
iron were the onlyr = = tic ¢ ol ; = nervous > 
orders, is now ex, way’s Ointment will procure the 

and a few cations suffice for a 
specdietalevatton af tit appli one a2 





nefit from fis use are yo for the correctness of 
this statement. eae prepared 12 oR ~ “oes 
is equally 


~ RT, Sold by all Druggists, 
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